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Highest Award O edal ican Exposition 
Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas: it is better. The flavor is 
better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: no “ treat- 
ment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of 
making. No flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter; nothing 
but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A 


trial will show what it is. 
Sample .Can (1-4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. O, Boston, Mass. 
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“THE ERA OF EXCLUSIVENESS IS PAST.” 
—From President McKinley’s Speech at Buffalo. 


The March of Events 


N this number of THE Wortp’s Work 
are presented some statements and 
studies of our recently broadened work 

and vision. Mr. Emory, Mr. Rockhill, Mr. 
Eddy, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Davis 
and a dozen other writers of accurate in- 
formation and practical experience make 
a survey of our activities—political, ad- 
ministrative, diplomatic and commercial— 
all over the earth; and the stories they 
tell give a swift impression of a new era in 
our development. But it is only a swift im- 
pression that can be given in any one number 
of a magazine, and an incomplete view at 
that. The interesting material that has been 
gathered for the setting forth of the large 
subject of American expansion would fill half 
a dozen magazines; and if it were all printed 
the story would then be only superficially 
told. 

But even this rapid and incomplete review 
is enough to bring the most solemn sense of 
responsibility to every thoughtful American ; 
and the American people do deeply feel the 
responsibility that comes with every triumph 
—even with every triumph of trade. The 





boastfulness that we have been accused of is 
only superficial—it is, in fact, a kind of 
American humor, which has always taken 
fondly to exaggeration and mock self-asser- 
tion. The serious national mood is the mood 
of earnest work and of grave responsibility. 
To him who reads the American character 
right, the most important change that has 
come with our awakening to our own high 
destiny among the Great Powers and among 
the strongest forces of the world is the deep- 
ened seriousness of the national mood. In 
public life, on the commercial exchanges, in 
the press, in every way in which the Greater 
Americanism expresses itself, it expresses it- 
self with an increasing appreciation of the 
high obligations to civilization that it imposes 
upon us. 





THE SECRET OF AMERICAN EXPANSION 


HE constantly recurring note in the 
utterances of public men in Europe 

and in the European public journals is a note of 
surprise at the rapid expansion of American ac- 
tivity and influence. The reason for this ex- 
pansion is so simple and fundamental that 
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the most surprising thing about it is the sur- 
prise of Europe. It has from the beginning 
of the Republic been inevitable. For the in- 
creasing trade and the increasing activity of 
Americans in other lands are the concrete 
proofs of the success of a democratic order of 
society—this and nothing more. The theory 
of a democracy as distinguished from a society 
which has fixed classes and hereditary privi- 
leges is that the equality of opportunity will 
develop a more efficient type of man. If this 
result did not follow, then by so much would 
democratic institutions fall short of what we 
have claimed for them for more than a century. 

It is true we have a territory of boundless 
resources and an advantageous geographical 
position ; but it is not these that are giving us 
the lead, for these are but the materials of 
success. Success itself is an individual quality. 
If men of the same race and of the same cap- 
acity live generation after generation, some 
under the social and political conditions of the 
Old World and some under the conditions of 
the New World, the freedom of initiative and 
the freedom of opportunity in a democracy 
will make the men who live under it more 
efficient than the men who live under an aris- 
tocracy. And this is the simple explanation 
of the whole matter. The surprise that has 
been very generally expressed in Europe at 
the rapidity of the “American invasion”’ shows 
how superficially the Europeans have read our 
history and how imperfectly they understand 
the revolutionary effect that a democratic 
society has on the training of men. That the 
English race in a democracy should outstrip 
the English race in an aristocratic society was 
to us a foregone conclusion a hundred years 
ago. If it had been possible for England to 
rid itself of what Burke meant by his fine 
phrase, “rank and title and all the sclemn 
plausibilities of the world,” it would never 
have been possible for the Americans in any 
way to outstrip the English. 

Infinitely more important than any advan- 
tage won by us over the countries of the Old 
World in war or in trade or in the manage- 
ment of affairs is this reason why we win, 
because these concrete demonstrations of the 
value of a democracy are but its first-fruits. 
It is only under conditions of freedom of in- 
dividual initiative and freedom of opportunity 
that further development of human society is 
possible. The thoughtful American regards 
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the “commercial invasion of Europe” of less 
value as a victory of commerce than as a vi-- 
tory of democracy. It brings the time nearvr 
when “rank and title and all the solemn 
plausibilities of the world” shall disappe:; 
under the pressure of democratic influences 

In the light of the new regard in which the 
United States is held in Europe, it is instruc- 
tive to read again De Tocqueville’s “ Democ- 
racy in America” and Bryce’s “ American 
Commonwealth.” There is a great difference 
between the old speculative French philoso- 
pher’s view of our experiment in democracy 
and the living Englishman’s explanation of the 
practical working of our governmental and 
social machinery more than a_ half-century 
later. But the revolutionary quality of a dem- 
ocracy was more Clearly understood by the 
Frenchman in the early part of the century 
than by the Englishman in the latter part. 

Nor is this strange. The Americans them- 
selves who remembered the Revolution and 
yet felt a dread of the Old World aristocratic 
structure of thought kept a keener distinction 
between the two systems of life than the 
Americans of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century kept. For during this latter period 
the common advantages of freedom of individ- 
ual movement and improvement had long been 
taken for granted. In fact we ourselves are 
now constantly forgetting it. But it is the 
simple fact that a poor boy born in Connecti- 
cut may become an organizer of great indus- 
tries in Minnesota, or an inventive lad born in 
North Carolina may revolutionize the warfare 
of the world—that any man anywhere in our 
democracy, if he have the mettle of the soil, 
is likely to win one of the capital prizes of his 
generation ; and still more the fact that the 
man of only commonplace qualities who may 
win only a small measure of success for him- 
self may still keep open for his children the 
road to distinction—these are the simple and 
fundamental facts that determine the future 
domination of the world. 


LEST WE FORGET 


ao is our obligation to our institutions that 

humbles all thoughtful citizens of the 
Republic in a time when the mere beginning 
of a triumph in trade fills the world with talk 
and wonder. For if we forget the foundation 
of even this small triumph we put in jeopardy 
far greater triumphs that await the democratic 
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conception of society. If the trifling riches 
that we are winning bring the evils of fixed 
classes and the denial of social mobility, 
our little wealth will profit us nothing. A few 
thousands of millionaires and a few hundred- 
millionaires are merely incidental results of the 
opportunities of democratic life. The right train- 
ing of the hundred millions of pairs of hands 
and the hundred million brains that will soon 
make up our population has in it a wealth that 
we have not yet dreamed of. The inevitable 
achievements of men in our democracy, if the 
democracy be kept true to the right training 
of men, will put all lands that hold fast to 
privilege-built and class-divided social orders 
relatively where India and China now are. 
Instead of a spirit of national boastfulness the 
thoughtful American has a spirit of humble 
gratitude that the genius of*our institutions is 
expressing itself in such ways as to make its 
benefits even more manifest than its somewhat 
bungling political expressions have hitherto 
made them. 

The secret of the whole new chapter in our 
history is this—for generations we have given 
the common man a chance to do his best and 
he has learned to think while he works. This 
is a result to be grateful for but not to betray 
us into boastfulness. Other men, especially 
other men of our race, would develop the same 
capacity under the same social conditions. 
And the material vindication of a democracy 
is after all its smallest triumph. 


INCIDENTS OF WIDER POLITICAL VISION 


OR twenty years the people of the United 
States have been teaching their Presi- 
dents the size of their country; for the last 
four they have been teaching their Congress 
the size of the world. Such knowledge used 
to be despised as an educational extravagance 
for statesmen in a Republic which boasted of 
its unique isolation. When Andrew Johnson 
made a tour which would now seem incon- 
siderable, we pursued him with sneers at his 
“swing around the circle.’ When Grant 
traveled, we inveighed against him as a chronic 
absentee. When Hayes made a trip through 
the South, he was charged with designs upon 
the “rebel vote.” It was really not till 
Arthur’s time that a President’s desire for a 
better acquaintance with the country received 
any general encouragement. But thereafter 
the more sensible view prevailed, until the 
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demand for President McKinley’s presence 
here, there and everywhere, aroused universal 
expressions of approval. Home-keeping Presi- 
dents, the people concluded, like home-keeping 
youth, have ever homely wits, and certainly 
the enlargement of the executive horizon has 
borne fruit in enlarged intelligence in admin- 
istration. 

A corresponding change has even. more 
recently come over the public conception of a 
Congressman’s range of interest. A _ law- 
maker who peeped across the wall that sepa- 
rated his bailiwick from his neighbor's was 
once regarded as a trespasser. The period of 
agitation which preceded our war with Spain, 
however, was marked by nothing more dis- 
tinctly than by a newly awakened disposition 
on the part of Congress to see where it was 
going—not through the medium of formal 
reports, but through its members’ own eyes. 
It was in this spirit that the expeditions headed 
by Senator Proctor and Representative Cum- 
mings went to Cuba. At the close of the war 
Senators Platt, Foraker and Lodge were among 
the legislative leaders who visited Cuba or 
Porto Rico, or both, for the purpose of observ- 
ing actual conditions before being called upon 
to frame laws to meet them. During the 
following summer Senator Beveridge made 
what then seemed a notable trip to the Philip- 
pines, to gather material for a speech. Last 
year, half the spare space on one of the Govern- 
ment transports bound for the same destination 
was filled with members of Congress, including 
not only supporters of the administration but 
leaders of the opposition like Representatives 
De Armond of Missouri and Gaines of Tennes- 
see, whose observations will take shape in the 
debates this session. 

Four years ago, there was no organized 
popular sentiment in favor of an isthmian 
canal. Ina perfunctory way nearly everyone 
assented to a general proposition that it would 
be a good thing to have a channel cut through 
the narrow strip of land between North and 
South America ; but the chief argument heard 
in its favor was the narrow plea that it would 
cheapen transportation between New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore on one 
coast, and San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma on the other, by furnishing an active 
competitor for the transcontinental railroads; 
moreover, New Orleans and Mobile had aspira- 
tions as entrance ports for a new commerce 
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with Chili and Peru. But who then thought 
of the canal in its broader character, as a great 
highway for the commerce of the world, the 
contribution of the United States to universal 
progress, of which universal trade is only the 
efficient handmaid ? 

Four years ago, the idea of a telegraph cable 
across the Pacific was a day-dream of science 
but a nightmare of capital. The ocean depths 
at certain points seemed almost prohibitory, 
the international complications uncertain, the 
need—and hence the _ profit—problematical. 
Today the cable is an assured fact, with 
American money and American enterprise 
behind it, whether the Government assumes 
the labor and expense of laying it or merely 
lends its encouragement to the undertaking 
in private hands. As far as Hawaii, annexa- 
tion made a two-thousand-mile cable a fore- 
gone conclusion before the war with Spain had 
fairly set in; but our adoption of the Philip- 
pines has emphasized the demand for more, 
in view of the ever-present possibility of events 
in Europe which would make the use of a route 
of communication through that continent in- 
advisable. 

Four years ago, every movement to build up 
an army and navy beyond the merest skeleton 
was frowned upon by peace-lovers everywhere. 
Today we have a land force potentially four 
times as large as the maximum authorized for 
a generation after the civil war, whilst our 
armament on the sea has advanced _propor- 
tionally. The country has learned from its 
experience in the war with Spain that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
that credit for possessing the means of self- 
defense will often spare the necessity of call- 
ing.them into play, and that magnanimity is 
the best ornament of power. It is a notable 
fact that in the same ratio as our real martial 
strength has become apparent, our troop of 
agitators has dropped out of view; while 
simultaneously with increase of our capacity 
for fighting when we have to, we took an 
important part in the millennial programme at 
The Hague. 

Four years ago, what meaning had the word 
“reciprocity”? in American ears? Practically 
its only association was with the hat Mr. 
Blaine had smashed by his gesture of dis- 
approval while denouncing a protective tariff 
bill for its narrowness. But Mr. Blaine, broad 
as his vision seemed to be by comparison with 
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the recognized standards of statecraft in h s 
day, was concerned chiefly for the number if 
barrels of flour and pounds of pork we shot 
send to South America if we offered t 
countries there a real inducement to trade wih 
us. The idea of applying the same policy \ 
all the nations of the earth did not enter inio 
his conclusions. How the marvel grows then, 
when we find President McKinley, the arch- 
champion of Protection and the Home Markt, 
uttering almost with his dying lips a prayer 
for a commerce based on the ideal of the 
universal brotherhood of man! 

The most remarkable fact in the extension 
of the American outlook is that it is so well 
balanced. It stretches eastward through the 
new relations formed between the United 
States and the leading Powers of Europe. It 
stretches westward through the new grasp 
our nation has taken upon Asia. It stretches 
northward through the revival of that frater- 
nal feeling which always underlies a common 
language and a common law. It stretches 
southward through the reminder most forcibly 
conveyed in the Treaty of Paris, that the 
Monroe Doctrine is still a living principle in 
American diplomacy. 


ENTERPRISES OF EXPANSION 


HE two greatest practical enterprises 
that our expansion of activity has led 
to and which now lie immediately before us 
are the cutting of an isthmian canal and the 
laying of a Pacific cable, and both are now 
certain to be done. The new treaty with 
England was laid before the Senate as soon as 
Congress convened. It gives us all we asked 
for and need desire. The Isthmian Canal 
Commission made its report, expressing a pref- 
erence for the Nicaragua route, and a strong 
effort will be made during this session of Con- 
gress to authorize its construction. The Pa- 
cific cable seems equally well assured. To 
these enterprises there is no organized opposi- 
tion that follows party lines. 

The other two measures that are meant to 
further our outward growth are the reciprocity 
trade treaties (whether singly or by a general 
system) and subsidies to American ships. 
About reciprocity the Republicans will not 
easily agree; and to subsidies there will again 
be a party opposition by the Democrats as 
well as some Republican opposition. Any 
subsidy bill is a sharp-edged political tool. 
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Every careful reader of current political litera- 
ture observed that in his Buffalo speech Mr. 
McKinley stopped just short of definitely and 
openly approving subsidies; and in his Mes- 
sage Mr. Roosevelt halted at the same place. 
Encouragement to our merchant marine? Yes. 
By subsidies? Perhaps. It is not beyond 
probability that the next National campaign 
may turn on the Dingley tariff and ship sub- 
sidies. 

But no such fate is likely to await the canal 
and the cable. These may require money 
enough to give need of all the revenue that 
the Dingley law will bring and that might be 
spent in subsidies. The National treasury is 
full to running over; but these are large un- 
dertakings. There may be a demand also, 
according to the President’s recommendation, 
for the undertaking by the Federal Govern- 
ment of great irrigation works in our arid 
territory. The construction of such works 
will, if prosperous conditions continue, at 
some early time fall to the general Govern- 
ment; for the long agitation for such a result 
is winning an increasing number of friends in 
the Eastern States. 


AN UNUSUAL PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Message 
is not a composite, Cabinet-made docu- 
ment. It is the voice of Theodore Roosevelt, 
with all the earnest gestures of his style. On 
four large subjects in particular he wrote with 
a full knowledge and with a strong conviction— 
the Navy, the Army, the Civil Service, and 
Forestry. Here spoke the man of the out- 
door world who knows every part of our coun- 
try, the former civil-service commissioner, the 
energetic assistant-secretary of the navy, and 
the colonel of volunteer cavalry. Efficiency 
in the army and no politics and no personal 
or social influence for promotions—efficiency, 
efficiency, efficiency all the time; efficiency, 
too, in the navy, constant target practice, 
fleet manoeuvres, practice all the time; no 
favoritism in army or navy or the civil service 
of our dependent islands; the extension of 
the merit system to the rural postal service 
and to the consular service; the preservation 
of trees and streams and wild animal life. 
There is a refreshing definiteness about these 
vigorous essays that form a part of this un- 
usual Message. It does not belong to the 
family of “Pub. Doc.” And not the least in- 
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teresting thing about it is that so small a part 
of it deals with what we have been used to 
call “political” (that is to say, partisan) sub- 
jects. 


OFFICE-HOLDING AS A BADGE OF HONOR 


T is much to say, but not too much, that 
after three months of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration the national civil service is in 
better tone than it has ever before been in the 
memory of men now living. He is showing 
week by week by his appointments that he 
has a degree of earnestness and courage as a 
civil-service reformer that forbids him to com- 
promise. He has put back into the classified 
service about 1,500 places in the several 
bureaus of the War Department that were 
exempted from examinations during the 
Spanish War. He has made the first move 
towards having the mail carriers in the rural 
delivery service appointed by the merit system. 
He has begun to put the Indian agency ser- 
vice under the rules. He has removed the 
collector of internal revenue in the Louisville, 
Kentucky, district for violating the civil ser- 
vice law. He has repeatedly declared that in 
the insular civil service and in the army and 
in the navy the principle of the merit system 
shall be rigidly observed. In the same spirit, 
he has removed the Governor of Oklahoma 
for letting a public contract in a way whereby 
he received personal advantage. He has ap- 
pointed postmasters at Fort Worth in Texas, 
at Clarksdale in Missouri, and at Decatur and 
at Union Springs in Alabama, contrary to the 
wishes of the local Republican machines in 
those States because he sought first the excel- 
lence of the public service. In Delaware he 
has flown squarely in the face of the Addicks 
Republican machine by appointing Mr. Robert 
G. Houston collector at the Port of Wilming- 
ton, as he disregarded the local Republican 
recommendations when he appointed Ex-Gov- 
ernor Johnston of Alabama a judge of the 
United States Circuit Court. In his Message 
he recommended the extension of the merit 
system to cover the consuls, after the principle 
explained in this number by Mr. Hunt. 

To make it a badge of honor to hold a 
Federal office and an evidence of efficiency— 
this surely ought to be the aim of every man 
who has power to appoint ; but the common 
practice has so far fallen short of this ideal 
that the President’s way of taking his obliga- 
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tions in this serious fashion seems very grim 
to the practised spoilsman. It is correspond- 
ingly invigorating to the whole service. 


MR. HAY’S ELOQUENT SPEECH ON AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


HERE is a double propriety in saying 
in this “ Looking-Outward” number 
of THE WorLp’s Work how happy a speech 
it was that Secretary Hay delivered before 
the New York Chamber of Commerce at its 
last annual dinner—a speech in which he 
made clear the character of American diplo- 
macy, and pointed out some of the recent 
triumphs of our principle of frank dealing and 
some of the tasks of world-wide importance 
that await us. “In my experience of diplo- 
matic life,” he said, “and in the far greater 
record of American diplomacy which I have 
read and studied, I can say without hesitation 
that we have generally told squarely-what we 
wanted, announced early in negotiation what 
we were willing to give, and allowed the other 
side to accept or reject our terms. During 
the time in which I have been prominently 
concerned in our foreign relations I can also 
say that we have been met by the represen- 
tatives of other Powers in the same spirit of 
frankness and sincerity. You, as men of 
large affairs, will bear me out in saying there 
is nothing like straightforwardness to beget 
its like.” All this he summed up in the very 
happy epigram: ‘The briefest expression of 
our rule of conduct is perhaps the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Golden Rule. With this 
simple chart we can hardly go far wrong.” 
The recent problems of our diplomacy 
which we have successfully solved are the 
assurance of the American Republics to the 
south of us of our sincere interest in their 
prosperity and that “we no more want their 
territory than we covet the mountains of the 
moon”; the satisfactory assurance of the 
European Governments that our “normal 
activities are in the direction of trade,” that 
we are preéminently a peace-loving people 
and that our diplomacy has for its chief aim 
now the honorable extension of our markets; 
and that we secured an agreement with the 
Great Powers for “a fair field and no favor” 
in the markets of the Orient, and showed the 
world that we have no territorial ambitions. 
This simple statement of recent diplomatic 
work sounds glib and general. But in its 
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scope it covers the greater part of the earth, 
and it means very substantial achievements. 
There is nothing in it of the high-handed im- 
perialism with which Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Hay were two years ago accused in every 
foreign capital from Boston to Buenos Ayres. 
It is a record that the Republic feels proud 
of, and for which Mr. Hay has already won 
the distinction of being the most successful 
of modern Secretaries. 

And he does not stop with these achieve- 
ments. He sees a widening vista of peaceful 
opportunity for the country such as never 
hitherto opened before it. Our interests in 
the Pacific “are destined to indefinite devel- 
opment.” A Pacific cable and an isthmian 
canal must follow quickly, under American 
control, thanks to his persistent and patient 
negotiations. The Secretary closed his elo- 
quent speech with this paragraph : 


“The attitude of our diplomacy may be indi- 
cated in a text of Scripture which Franklin—the 
first and greatest of our diplomats—tells us 
passed through his mind when he was presented 
at the Court of Versailles. It was a text his 
father used to quote to him in the old candle 
shop in Boston when he was a boy: ‘Seest thou 
a man diligent in his business? he shall stand 
before kings.’ Let us be diligent in our business 
and we shall stand—stand, you see, not crawl, 
nor swagger—stand as a friend and equal, ask- 
ing nothing, putting up with nothing but what is 
right and just among our peers in the great 
democracy of nations.” 


THE RETURN OF ORATORY WITH THE RETURN 
OF ACTION 


¥ is not strange that so excellent a speech 

as Secretary Hay’s at the dinner of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce should 
have been noticed and quoted in every impor- 
tant capital in the world; for it was in a semi- 
official sense a declaration of the American 
foreign policy. But it is noteworthy that du- 
ring the few months of this winter there have 
been other speeches on other such occasions 
which also have been quoted all over our 
country and in other lands—Senator Lodge's 
in Boston, for instance, when he spoke upon 
Reciprocity. For many years during the in- 
ane and narrow period of our public life— 
which, praise God, is passed—speeches at the 
most important American dinners were mere 
chaff, as stale as the old jokes they were 
made of. A noteworthy change is taking 
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place. We are coming to our own again in 
oratory as well as in action—perhaps in ora- 
tory because of action. The result of our ex- 
pansion of thought as it finds expression even 
in after-dinner speeches is remarkable. The 
buffoon-era is ended. Men on public occa- 
sions are asserting their dignity, and it is no 
longer a reproach to say something worth 
thinking about. 


IF A RECIPROCITY CHECK, A TARIFF BATTLE 


HE course of reciprocity does not run 
smooth. The reciprocity convention 
of manufacturers that met at Washington 
gave their hearty endorsement to the plan of 
creating a Department of Commerce, with 
Cabinet rank. They favor an elastic and 
comprehensive scheme of reciprocity whereby 
we may make advantageous tariff arrange- 
ments with any nation, at any time, touching 
any products of theirs or ours. This is the 
scientific way to go about it and the way that 
seems likely to prevail. An indefinite number 
of special trade treaties, with an indefinite 
number of countries, which must be constantly 
changed as commercial conditions vary, is a 
clumsy and troublesome method. 

But the manufacturers, while they laid out 
this admirable general plan, declared also in 
favor of reciprocity in separate treaties—pro- 
vided that it did not do hurt to any particular 
protected industry. The difficulty is, when 
you come to definite recommendations, to 
decide who shall sacrifice his own advantages 
for the public good. This difficulty seems 
now likely to defeat the pending treaties in 
the Senate; and we shall have to wait for 
large results till comprehensive action may be 
taken. A comprehensive system is better 
—beyond a doubt. But the defeat or the 
delay of separate treaties till a comprehensive 
system can be. devised and put in operation 
may discourage many exporters who are not 
also protected manufacturers. 

The new feature of the next general move- 
ment for a change in the tariff, which will not 
come immediately but which is nevertheless 
inevitable, will be this—the contest will not 
be waged between free-traders and _ protec- 
tionists but between exporters and the pro- 
tected. This session of Congress is likely to 
be spent in postponing general action on 
the tariff and in preparing a Department of 
Commerce. 


THE WORLD-GIRDLING TRAFFIC COMBINATION 
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THE WORLD-GIRDLING TRAFFIC COMBINATION 
HE truce of the competing transconti- 
nental railroads that was made by the 
organization of one great corporation to hold 
their securities marks a new step in railway 
consolidation. The four hundred million dol- 
lar Northern Securities Company, and the men 
who compose it, have practical control of the 
Great Northern road, of the Northern Pacific, 
of the Union Pacific, and of the Southern 
Pacific, together with the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. These aggregate more than 
32,000 miles of track. 

Nor are these all the roads that are con- 
trolled by the same group of men and by 
others in close community of interest with 
them. They have steamship lines also across 
both great oceans and railway lines to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Half-a-dozen men, there- 
fore, now dominate transportation much more 
than half-way round the globe. They can 
haul things from Europe to our Atlantic sea- 
board, from our Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific, and from the Pacific seaboard to the 
Orient, all the way in boats and over roads 
of their own. This is the big earth-girdling 
dream that is now for the first time come 
true. 

And, if it be true, as it is to a degree, that 
he who hauls a thing owns it, these men for 
the time become the owners of much of the 
fullness of the earth and of the most useful of 
the products of man’s handiwork. Yet the 
process of consolidation has come about step 
by step, so naturally and so gradually, that 
this last great move has hardly produced a 
shock. Like many other steps in the unifica- 
tion of great interests it has been taken partly 
because of the very laws that were passed to 
prevent it. There is, therefore, some stronger 
law at work than any on the statute-books 
which makes such great organizations easy 
and inevitable. 

The vision that used to be held up to us of 
these great masters of transportation as the 
owners of our substance and as the rulers 
over millions of men does not now frighten us. 
For, powerful as they are, they do not really 
have such ownership or such _ influence. 
They, too, are products of economic forces. 
If they do not serve the public even better 
than it has before been served, their combina- 
tions will sooner or later fall to pieces or will 
pass from their control. We have somewhat 
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regained confidence in the power of public 
opinion over them and over all great aggrega- 
tions of wealth. But we have regained confi- 
dence because we see that there are larger 
forces at work than any individuals or groups 
of individuals. 

These men themselves give less thought 
perhaps to the large economic significance of 
their work than any other thoughtful men in 
the community. It is not their aim to make 
an assault on the public welfare. Their 
motives are the same as the motives of men 
who consolidate two rival shops in a village 
and make a “ department store,” or two stage 
lines in the country and call it the “union 
route.” They wish to maintain rates of 
traffic ; and they wish to do “a bigger thing” 
than has before been done. Like other strong 
men, they love power. But, first of all, they 
are men of action. They play a fascinating 
game, and the larger the stakes the better the 
game. They enjoy the exercise that it gives 
their imagination as much as they enjoy the 
sense of power. Gain they do not care for; 
for money, and railroad and steamship lines 
are mere counters in the game. 

And in prosperous times a large part of the 
public catches their contagion of enjoyment. 
People read with excitement of the triumph of 
this great leader or of that one over his oppo- 
nents, and of the consummation of this or 
that plan which puts under unified control a 
larger number of millions of property than 
had before been consolidated. We are not 
yet passed, if we shall ever pass, out of that 
stage of development in which men like the 
sport and the adventure of great undertakings. 
This state of mind may lead to grave dangers 
and sometimes to disaster, but it has at least 
the merit of keeping for a little longer a flavor 
of romance about great commercial deeds. 


NATIONAL COMPULSORY PUBLICITY ABOUT 
INTERSTATE CORPORATIONS 


LTHOUGH this great railroad “mer- 
ger” has caused no more excitement 

than is shown by the unsuccessful effort of 
the Governor of Minnesota to undo it, there 
is an increasing feeling that stricter Govern- 
ment regulation of interstate railroads and of 
great corporations in general must be made 
possible. In spite of the fact that in times of 
great prosperity the public does not strenuous- 
ly concern itself with the problem, the best 
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opinion steadily moves forward toward a 
widening of the application of compulsory 
publicity. 

Many of the great corporations readily as- 
sent to this principle. But many practical 
men on the other hand also yet defend the 
method of the “blind pool” and regard pub- 
licity as impracticable and in many cases as 
fatal to business success. Every venture, 
great or small, they say, depends on a person- 
ality. A personality is the visible and decisive 
factor. Ona man who has shown successful 
qualities other men bet their money. This is 
a simpler proposition than any proposition in 
terms of economic laws. For these reasons 
“the blind pool” is popular and attractive, 
and even many of the greatest combinations 
and undertakings are simply bets on leaders. 
Without daring leaders whom men are willing 
to trust almost blindly, business (so many suc- 
cessful men maintain) would lose its charm 
and its chance of large winnings, and compul- 
sory publicity would reduce it to routine and 
lessen the chance of success. So the conten- 
tion goes on between the principle of pub- 
licity and the principle of “the blind pool.” 

The flaw in “the blind pool” theory is 
that the interests of the public are not con- 
sidered. Every large corporate undertaking 
touches the public in its activity, and, besides, 
offers some part of its securities to the pub- 
lic. It owes its very existence to public law. 
It is this view that President Roosevelt takes, 
and in the part of his Message in which he dis- 
cussed “trusts’’ he shows that he is in line 
with the very best economic thought. He 
has put the whole question in a clearer way 
than it has before been put for practical uses ; 
and the recommendation that he made is the 
best that either economists or statute-makers 
have hit upon. It coincides with the gradu- 
ally formed conclusion that public opinion has 
reached. 

“The Government,” he says, “ should have the 
right to inspect and examine the workings of the 
great corporations engaged in interstate busi- 
ness.” They “should be subject to 
proper Governmental supervision, and full and 
accurate information as to their operations should 
be made public regularly at reasonable intervals. 
; I believe that a law can be framed 
which will enable the National Government to 
exercise control along the lines above indicated ; 
profiting by the experience gained through the 
passage and administration of the Interstate 











Commerce Act. If, however, the judgment of 
the Congress is that it lacks the Constitutional 
power to pass such an act, then a Constitutional 
amendment should be submitted to confer the 
power.” 


This is the definite proposition that will en- 
gage public attention until some form of Na- 
tional compulsory publicity is devised. 


THE GRIM HUMOR OF THE ALABAMA ELECTION 


HE franchise-restricting amendment to 
the Alabama constitution, the purpose 
of which is to eliminate the Negro from poli- 
tics, was declared adopted by a majority of 
about 30,000. But ex-Governor Johnston 
maintains, after an analysis of the vote, that 
the election was carried by fraudulent returns 
from the black counties, and that a majority 
of the white votes that were cast were cast 
against the amendment. Few Negroes voted. 
But Negroes who did not vote were returned 
as voting in favor of the amendment. In 
other words, as the election returns appear, 
the Negroes disfranchised themselves ; but, in 
truth, an amendment to the constitution was 
made by white men against which a majority 
of the white votes were cast! 

This is rather grim humor. But the humor 
of revolutions is likely to be grim. For this 
method of restricting the franchise is frankly 
revolutionary. No such restriction could be 
made by a free and fair election in any State. 
It was proposed and planned and carried out 
as a revolution, and as a revolution it is frankly 
defended. So, too, with the similar amend- 
ments in the Carolinas, in Mississippi, and in 
Louisiana. 

But in Georgia an effort to make a color- 
line restriction of the suffrage has again failed 
in the Legislature; and this failure is signifi- 
cant; for Georgia, too, has a very large black 
population, there being five Negroes to every 
six whites. The present franchise law makes 
the payment of taxes a pre-requisite of voting. 
This simple and proper requirement shuts out 
the thriftless Negroes, but it shuts out also 
the thriftless whites. It makes no discrimina- 


tion on account of color. 

It is probable that such a law as this, with- 
out the “grandfather clause” or any similar 
color-line device, would have accomplished the 
same result in the other Southern States and 
have made a revolutionary measure unnec- 
essary. 


Georgia is to be congratulated on 
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finding a way to restrict the suffrage that, so 
far as the law goes, is perfectly fair and that 
does not raise the race-question. Most im- 
portant of all, it does not require force or 
fraud to put it into effect. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF RESTORING NEGRO 
SUFFRAGE 


EPRESENTATIVE MOODY of Mas- 
sachusetts introduced a resolution in 
Congress on the first day of the session pro- 
viding for an investigation into the election of 
the members of Congress from Louisiana. His 
aim is to bring about the curtailment of Rep- 
resentatives from those Southern States where 
the suffrage is restricted on account of the 
color of the citizens. Since the disfranchised 
are of course counted in the apportionment of 
Representatives, Congressmen are elected in 
Louisiana and Mississippi and South Carolina 
by a mere handful of votes. Thus one voter 
in Louisiana has an influence in Congress as 
great as five and in some cases even as great 
as ten voters in Massachusetts. 

Before the Southern representation in Con- 
gress can be curtailed it will be necessary to 
prove that the suffrage is restricted on account 
of the color of the disfranchised. That it is 
so restricted is obvious. But the restrictive 
amendments have been so drawn as to 
evade the real reason. It is doubtful whether 
proof of color-restriction can be got, in other 
words whether these amendments to these 
State constitutions can be declared unconsti- 
tutional. It will require some time even to 
bring a test case before the Supreme Court. 
And this would be the orderly method of pro- 
cedure. 

But a more immediate political effect could 
be had by agitation of the question in Con- 
gress, if the Republican party should take it 
up as a party measure. That the spirit of the 
amendments to the Federal Constitution which 
were adopted to protect the freedmen has 
been violated in these Southern States is ob- 
vious and is acknowledged; and this action is 
a confession that these amendments have 
failed of their purpose. But the Northern 
States have thus far acquiesced, or seemed to 
acquiesce, in this nullification of them, not 
because they approved it but because the 
remedy, if there be a remedy, might be worse 
than the disease. The South has been left to 
solve its own problem in its own way. To 
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open the question again will mean another 
outburst of sectional feeling. It may even 
provoke a wider breach between the races. 

It is a situation that calls for the display of 
wisdom rather than of knowledge. The prob- 
ability is that the policy of the last ten years 
or more will prevail, especially as long as the 
Republicans have a safe majority in Congress 
—the policy of building up the national feeling 
in the South and of regarding almost any mis- 
fortune as less than the misfortune of another 
period of sectional wrangling. Moreover, to 
take a practical view of the matter, universal 
Negro suffrage in the South has broken down 
or it has been pulled down—at any rate it has 
failed—and even the Federal Government has 
no power to restore it more rapidly than the 
Southern whites will permit. An effort to 
cut down Southern representation in Congress 
might or might not be successful ; but whether 
even success in such an effort would compen- 
sate for the practical damage that it would do 
is a very serious question. The probabilities 
are that in the present party alignment 
nothing will be done. 


THE NEGLECT OF THE WEST POINT ACADEMY 


HE penurious policy of the Government 
towards the Military Academy at West 

Point during the last two or three decades 
may be a part of the general public indiffer- 
ence to the army during its long period of 
inactivity. But, whatever the cause, the 
Academy has suffered shameful neglect in its 
equipment. The last Board of Visitors has 
pointed out clearly the inadequacy and the 
obsolete character of the buildings. The 
cadets’ accommodations are essentially the 
same as they were when the Academy was 
founded nearly a hundred years ago. The 
quarters are without bath-rooms; three cadets 
sometimes occupy a single room; the ventila- 
tion is bad; the lights are insufficient ; the 
provision for the comfort and the convenience 
of the young soldiers is such as would not 
be tolerated in any modern private institution. 
Of a piece with this obsolete physical equip- 
ment of the school is the narrow scope of its 
courses of study. The prime purpose of the 
curriculum when it was first made was to train 
army engineers. In addition to the mathe- 
matical studies required for such training 
there is now need of a wider knowledge than 
they receive of modern languages and of his- 


tory and of international law. An officer of 
the United States army must now be an ac- 
complished servant of his Government who 
may see duty in many lands; for his experi- 
ence is not likely to be limited to garrison 
and scout duty in the West. 

The Government has accepted plans for the 
complete rebuilding of the Naval Academy, 
and, when the work that is now in progress 
shall have been finished, it will be the best- 
equipped school of its kind in the world. The 
Military Academy deserves similar rebuilding, 
and delay is inappreciative and disgraceful. 
It is the more disgraceful and inappreciative 
because the Academy is in most essential res- 
pects the foremost military school in the 
world. 


EXCLUDING THE CHINESE 


HE Chinese Exclusion law will expire by 
limitation in May; and, unless Con- 
gress reénacts it, there will be no more restric- 
tion on the coming of Chinese laborers than on 
the coming of other immigrants. The series 
of exclusion enactments that have been in 
force has been an affront to the sense of fair- 
ness of many American citizens. We admit 
any other people by wholesale if they choose 
to come—Japanese, Italian peasants—people 
in fact from every other land if they be of 
sound body and mind. Col. Robert Ingersoll 
made an epigrammatic description of the de- 
portation law, whereby Chinese laborers are 
returned to China, that has become a part of 
the literature of the subject. “It makes in- 
dustry a crime and it puts one who works on 
a level with thieves.” Not only has the ex- 
clusion policy been objectionable to the moral 
sense of a large part of our people. It is 
maintained, too, that the law is so successfully 
evaded that a constant stream of Chinese 
laborers has come through Mexico and British 
Columbia. 

On the other hand the objection is made 
that Chinese laborers drive out of most em- 
ployments the American workpeople. They 
live more cheaply and they accept lower 
wages. The labor unions of the Pacific Coast 
are strenuous in their opposition to their ad- 
mission, and their exclusion is a logical part 
of our protectionist policy. If we admit 
cheaper laborers who underlive American 
workmen and underbid them in wages, and 
whose religious policy generally is not to live 

















in the United States permanently but to re- 
turn to China when they have made their 
fortunes, we do that much hurt to American 
labor. Such is the pro-exclusion argument. 

This argument, together with the opposi- 
tion to the Chinese shown by the labor unions, 
will be the decisive factors in the controversy, 
and it is a foregone conclusion that restriction 
will be continued. 

The number of Chinese in the United 
States is not very accurately known, for they 
evade the census-taker more successfully than 
any other class. In 1880 there were 105,- 
000; in 1890, 107,000; in 1900, 119,000; 
and it is thought that there are now more 
than 150,000. About 50,000 of these are in 
California. 


THE PHILIPPINE STATUS AND A PROGRAMME 


HE decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court, in the Philippine 
cases, on the day that Congress convened, 
followed as it was expected to follow the 
same principle that prevailed in the Porto 
Rican cases. As soon as the Treaty of Paris 
was ratified, the Philippines ceased to be a 
foreign country. Consequently the Dingley 
duties collected in the United States on im- 
ports from the Philippines were illegal. By 
the treaty the islands became territory apper- 
taining to the United States, as Porto Rico 
became—but not an organized Territory of 
the United States. It is competent for Con- 
gress to fix duties on imports either from the 
islands into the United States or from the 
United States into the islands. But the 
Dingley law does not apply without legislation. 
In other words, Congress may do what it will 
with the Philippines. It has power under the 
Constitution to provide for their government, 
or even to dispose of them if it chose. Their 
status is the same as the status of Porto Rico. 
There were also, as in the Porto Rican cases, 
dissenting opinions ; and the court, as before, 
stood five to four. 

Thus vanishes the last shred of “anti- 
imperialistic” hope; for our dealings with the 
Philippines will be determined by the same 
principles as the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has hitherto followed. But the mat- 
ter now rests with Congress. The President 


explained in his Message the duty of the 
United States to the Philippines in an eloquent 
passage. 


Events have brought it about that 
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we can do nothing else but gradually prepare 
them for self-government at some far-off time 
not yet calculable, and in the meantime so to 
direct their affairs as to make our government 
of them a government for the benefit of the 
governed. 

On the same day the court handed down a 
decision that the duties levied in Porto Rico 
on imports from the United States were legal. 


THE SUNDAY OPENING OF SALOONS 


A’ the very beginning of the new era of 

decent government in New York City, 
the vexing question has come up whether it 
should be lawful for the liquor-saloons to be 
opened on Sunday. The problem in New 
York is very much more complicated than it 
is in smaller cities. Liquor-selling, in the 
meaning of the law, is not only rum-selling in 
low resorts. It is also the serving of drinks 
in gentlemen’s clubs and in hotels; and it is 
the serving of beer and wine in the social 
resorts of that part of the population which 
keeps the habits of the Old World. A law 
that should forbid the sale of liquor at places 
of these widely different kinds simply cannot 
be enforced. It would be openly violated. 
Worse yet, it would open the way to police- 
corruption; and the very starting place of 
municipal reform is to make the corruption of 
the police as improbable as it is possible to 
make it. 

As a practical matter, everybody knows 
that liquor will be sold on Sunday, be the law 
what it may. But theoretically the question 
is difficult. On one side is the plain fact that 
the old American conception of Sunday has 
yielded in every large city, and especially in 
New York, to the European conception—as a 
day of recreation and even of conviviality. 
These habits of a very large part of the popula- 
tion cannot be changed by statute. On the 
other hand the quiet Lord’s Day of New Eng- 
land Protestantism, which is a good if some- 
what sombre background of the sturdiest 
American character, is not passing without 
the protest of some of the best of the people. 
To throw open grog-shops on the Lord’s Day 
seems to them to be inviting social anarchy. 

On such a question unanimity of opinion 
cannot be hoped for. But the most demoraliz- 
ing influences that can exist in any community 
are an open disregard of the law and the 
definite alliance of the police with the law- 
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breakers. These are worse evils even than 
the violation of a cherished religious habit. It 
is bad to have the corner groggeries open on 
Sunday afternoons, or at any time if they 
could be closed; but it is worse to pretend to 
close them and to put a premium on deception 
and bribery. And it is commendable to hold 
fast to the teachings of the fathers; but it is 
more commendable to see facts as they are 
and to try to solve present problems by the 
help of experience rather than by tradition. 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS AND INSURANCE 
RISKS 


hoe E increasing intelligence and energy that 

are spent in preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases is one of the most hopeful 
activities of the time. By a practically con- 
certed movement spitting has been stopped in 
public conveyances in most of our cities and 
towns within a year or two. The rapid 
spread of this very important improvement in 
manners and safeguard to health suggests 
the ease with which similar reforms may be 
accomplished. The prohibition of spitting 
was aimed chiefly at consumption; and the 
spread of this disease has been still further 
lessened by the refusal of the Government to 
admit consumptive immigrants. It has been 
declared a contagious disease within the 
meaning of the immigration law. 

Another infectious disease, which hitherto 
has not been so regarded, has lately engaged 
the attention of the Board of Health of New 
York City. The board now requires physicians 
and institutions to report all cases of malarial 
fever, with a view to its possible extermination. 

Another movement for the prevention of 
disease, especially consumption, is under 
discussion which has great possibilities—that 
the insurance companies shall issue to their 
policy-holders plainly written circulars of 
advice and precaution. There is no doubt 
that such a concerted movement would result 
in the prevention of many cases and in an 
appreciable saving to the companies, for it 
would receive the most respectful attention of 
most policy-holders. 

Slow as we seem hitherto to have been 
in making known by threat and by advice, 
by law and through business channels, the 
simple facts of safe and careful living, we are 
making progress. It is a great gain to show 
that sanitary precautions pay. The time is 


coming when we shall be able to turn more 
police and commercial and social machinery 
to this great end. The time may even come 
when we shall no longer endure the upholstered 
sleeping-car and the unventilated railway 
coach. 


THE HIGH BREEDING OF MEN 


IR FRANCIS GALTON, the distin- 
guished student of heredity, lately brought 
forward again in the Huxley lecture before 
the Anthropological Institute of London, what 
is perhaps the most important subject that 
demands the attention of civilized society ; and 
yet it is a subject that receives very little study, 
namely, the better breeding of men. 

Much of our effort to improve human con- 
ditions is negative. We rescue the weak, and 
we preserve the unfit—which is to our credit. 
But there is a certain short-sightedness about 
such a policy, humane as it is. If we look at 
the well-being of the race rather than of the 
individual, the results of much philanthropy 
will appear negative, if not positively harmful. 
The larger positive improvement of the race 
can be made best by proper marriages. But 
what are proper marriages must be determined 
by some more accurate method than the 
present social organization of most countries 
permits. Galton’s plan implies a social re- 
organization; and the difficulty of social re- 
organization is so great as to throw his pro- 
posal, as most persons will regard it, into the 
realm of the theoretical. But his distinct pur- 
pose was to present a plan for the improve- 
ment of the race that is practicable “ under 
existing conditions of law and sentiment.” 

He divided the English people into classes 
according to their civic worth, ranging from 
brain-workers as the highest to loafers and de- 
generates as the lowest. His purpose was to 
encourage “an enthusiasm to improve the race 
so noble in its aim that it might well rise to 
the sense of a religious obligation.” Such 
encouragement to marriage among those of 
the greatest civic worth might take many 
forms. Early marriages might be made the 
more common by providing dowries and by 
providing, in cases where such provision was 
needed, for help in the care of children; by 
bestowing honors for youthful and healthful 
motherhood ; and most of all by the pressure 
of public opinion. A notable declaration i 
the address is this: 
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“If such people (the most capable) could be 
distinguished as children and were procurable 
for money, in order to be reared as Englishmen, 
it would be a cheap bargain for the nation to buy 
them at the rate of many hundreds or some thou- 
sands of pounds per head. Some such 
‘talented ’ folk fail, but most succeed, and many 
succeed greatly. They found great industries, 
establish vast undertakings, increase the wealth 
of multitudes and amass large fortunes for them- 
selves. Others, whether they be rich or poor, are 
the guides and light of the nation, raising its tone, 
lightening its difficulties and imposing its ideals.” 

Many competent observers have in recent 
decades declared that the generally demo- 
cratic fashion of life in the United States 
produces better results in the mating of the 
civically worthy than the social life of any 
other country. So, indeed, it ought, for our 
theory of society, which excludes fixed castes, 
was meant to do precisely this thing. There 
are American families which show for several 
generations as great wisdom in marriage as 
was ever shown by any families in the world. 
The descendants of Jonathan Edwards, for 
example, are a most remarkable great com- 
pany of the highly bred. They have held 
positions of honor in every calling, and their 
high level of civic worth continues for gener- 
ation after generation. Many other Ameri- 
can families have a similar history. And 
early marriages, made with some regard at 
least to civic worth, and large families, which 
are symptoms of social health, are yet the 
fashion among the most virile parts of our 
population. 

Yet American society and the position that 
women hold in it give a freer opportunity 
than the social life of any other country for 
the exertion of such a public opinion as Gal- 
ton recommends. And public opinion in the 
wholesomest circles of American life does 
exert in a general way the influence that he 
pleads for. The better organization of social 
forces for the high breeding of men may 
very properly be called the foremost duty 
of a democratic society. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE EASTWARD 


_ Russia during the past year the crops 
fell off about six per cent., the prices of 
necessaries rose, and the condition of the 
peasants, who have large families and are 
commonly addicted to drink, was very pitiable. 
On the large agricultural holdings improved 
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machinery of English, German and American 
manufacture has increased the cereal crops, 
but elsewhere old-fashioned implements and 
methods continue. The Government is 
seriously bent upon improving the condition 
of the peasantry, and the great Siberian Rail- 
way is expected to afford relief both by giving 
a new market for the crops and by facilitating 
emigration. The completion of the Eastern 
section which now connects Vladivostok on 
the Pacific with St. Petersburg, a distance of 
6,500 miles, was announced in the beginning 
of November, but the road is still in a very 
imperfect condition. Permanent bridges must 
be built across great rivers, tunnels must be 
dug, and the roadbed improved ; nevertheless 
a certain amount of traffic can pass. The 
somewhat mysterious Manchurian Convention 
which the Russian Government has been 
negotiating with China, carefully safeguards 
the railway, although Russia is to return con- 
trol of Manchuria to China, and gradually to 
withdraw her troops. 

Emigration from Russia to Siberia goes on 
steadily. The Government encourages it as 
much as possible. Fourth-class carriages 
carry a peasant about a hundred miles for 
twenty-five cents, and in cases of need the 
Government will lend $50 without interest. 
Land is allotted to the emigrant, sometimes as 
much as thirty-two square miles, and no taxes 
are laid upon him for three years. At every 
railway station there is a large public medicine 
chest, and an official somewhat skilled in 
medicine ; there is also a big samovar ready 
to make tea, and food is given free to children, 
to the sick, and to the very poor. 

Great undertakings require money and the 
Government is always in need of a loan; 
nevertheless, a new railroad is building, which 
will be 1,150 miles long and cost about eighty 
million dollars. It will extend from Oren- 
burg on the European border north of the 
Caspian Sea to Tashkend in Turkestan and 
connect the Russian-European railway system 
with the existing Russian railroad in Central 
Asia, which runs from Krasnovodsk on the 
east shore of the Caspian Sea through Tur- 
kestan, roughly parallel with the northern 
boundaries of Persia and Afghanistan. This 
great connecting road will be of much com- 
mercial and military value. Thus the great 
northern empire slowly but steadily prepares its 
way to playing a great part on the world’s stage. 
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THE TURK AS A UNIVERSAL NUISANCE 

OLITICAL indications point toa time not 
far off when concerted European action 

shall put the Government of Turkey in a con- 
dition more satisfactory to the civilized world. 
One claim by the United States was collected 
only a short time ago and another is likely to 
arise in the case of Miss Stone, abducted on 
Turkish soil. Within the past month or two 
Great Britain has received £16,000 on ac- 
count of a British claim respecting certain 
mines, and Austria-Hungary has exacted sat- 
isfaction for an attack upon her consul at 
Prisrend near the border of Montenegro. 
Russia is ready to assume complete control 
both in Europe and Asia, and Greece is 
asking permission of the Great Powers to 
annex Crete. In November France brought 
the whole Turkish question to everybody’s 
mind. On behalf of private citizens she 
had presented pecuniary claims to the 
Sublime Porte, which dilly-dallied. France 
followed up these claims with demands 
in regard to French schools, hospitals and re- 
ligious establishments in Turkey, requiring 
the Porte to recognize the legal existence of 
those institutions and their immunity from 
certain taxes as provided by existing treaties, 
and to grant the right to rebuild and restore 
such as had been destroyed during disorders in 
1894-6, together with the privilege of estab- 
lishing new institutions of these three classes 
unless the Porte should object within six 
months after notice. France also constituted 
herself the protector of Latin Christians in the 
East by requiring the Porte to recognize the 
Chaldean Patriarch. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment continued to dilly-dally, whereupon Ad- 
miral Caillard with two battleships, three 
cruisers and two torpedo boats sailed to Myti- 
lene, a large island off the coast of Asia Minor 
near the site of ancient Troy, and seized the 
customs. The Porte promptly complied with 
all the French demands. M. Delcassé, the 
French minister of foreign affairs, had notified 
the Great Powers of his intentions, and no ob- 
jections were raised. Great Britain was in no 
position to object ; Russia gave France secret 
support ; and Germany, with some unwilling- 
ness, acquiesced, because she desires a free 
hand in her Bagdad Railway convention with 
Turkey, which is to give her railway privileges 
from Konia in the Southern part of Central 
Asia Minor through ancient Cappadocia and 
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Mesopotamia down to the Persian Gulf, with 
permission to run steamboats on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Well may the Sultan see the 
handwriting on the wall: “For nearly five 
hundred years thou hast been tried and been 
found wanting.” 


THE DISRUPTION OF NATIONALITIES IN 
AUSTRIA 


VERY six months Austria-Hungary illus- 
trates more distinctly how nationality 
plays a great part in the present phase of 
civilization, either as a binding or a disrupting 
force. The Empire-Kingdom stands like a 
house of bricks without mortar; it is unstable 
in every part. There are not only the Ger- 
man-Czech provinces of Austria proper, and 
the Magyar kingdoms of Hungary and Croa- 
tia, but the Slavic provinces of Galicia, once 
Polish, on the north, and Bosnia, formerly be- 
longing to Turkey on the south, besides the 
Italian cities of Trent in the Tyrol and Trieste 
on the Adriatic. Religious differences add to 
the confusion : four-fifths of the population of 
Austria and half the population of Hungary 
are Roman Catholics, but the rest are Luth- 
erans, Calvinists, Mohammedans, Jews and 
members of the Greek Church. Politically, 
Austria and Hungary are at odds, and in 
Austria itself Pan-Germans and Czechs quarrel, 
fight duels and exchange insults with astonish- 
ing vivacity. Probably the anti-papal agita- 
tion is merely one element in the political 
contention. The cry “Los von Rom” ex- 
presses the desire not merely to be free from 
interference by the Vatican but to be free 
from Austria, because the Pan-German cause 
is naturally united in men’s minds with Protes- 
tantism, and a war-cry of the latter serves for 
both. The Italians of Trent clamor for 
their union with Italy. Every man’s hand 
seems lifted against his neighbor and there is 
much probability in the surmise that on the 
death of the present Emperor the Empire- 
Kingdom will break to pieces, the German 
fragments going to Germany, the Slavic to 
Russia, the Italian to Italy, and Hungary re- 
main perhaps one of the little cluster of inde- 
pendent states in that corner of Europe. 
Just at present the only bond of union be- 
tween the parts is commercial jealousy of the 
United States and the only amicable topic of 
general conversation in Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth is a European protective tariff. 











THE GROWING NATIONAL FEELING OF ITALY 
HERE is no better evidence of the 
national feeling in Italy than the 
universal rejoicing over the defeat of the 
Camorra in Naples. This city, the most pop- 
ulous in Italy, had been governed bya corrupt 
ring which lived by favoritism and corruption. 
The Neapolitan Croker who dominated the 
city government was one Casale. The reform 
party, composed chiefly of socialists, induced 
Casale to take a false step about a year ago. 
He sueda socialist newspaper, La Propaganda, 
for libel. The newspaper produced over- 
whelming evidence of the truth of its accusa- 
tions. Casale lost his prestige, and the re- 
formers followed up that success by a victory 
in the city elections. They were greatly 
aided by the report of the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into Neapolitan municipal affairs, 
which had set forth in 1,820 pages proofs of 
corruption obtained from 1,300 witnesses. 
Italy is also striking a blow at the Mafia of 
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Sicily by the trial of its “boss,” Raffaele 
Palizzolo, on a charge of murder committed 
eight years ago. Thanks to the unity of 
Italy the modern business-like North is trying 
to help the ignorant superstitious South. A 
third indication of the resolve to maintain law 
and order is the capture of Musolino, the 
famous Calabrian brigand, a modern Fra 
Diavolo. His career reads like the libretto of 
an Italian opera. In 1897 he was convicted 
on the charge of attempt to murder, he claims 
unjustly. Two years later he escaped from 
prison and since then has wandered about 
Calabria killing his enemies, that is, informers, 
witnesses, policemen, everybody in any way 
connected with his conviction. The peasants 
supported and upheld him, just as the ignorant 
Sicilians aid the Mafia and the ignorant 
Neapolitans the Camorra. Practically the 
only solution of all these ills lies in the very 
difficult remedy of a public school educa- 
tion. 
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THE SIGNIFICANT BEGINNINGS OF 
QUICKEST ROUTE FROM THE ORIENT TO ENGLAND IS NOW 


A GREAT ORIENTAL TRADE— THE 
VIA SAN 


FRANCISCO— A FORECAST OF A COMMERCE THAT IS YET HARDLY 


DREAMED OF— THE BROADENING EFFECTS 


ON OUR OWN PEOPLE 


BY 


GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH 


the expansion of the United States 

into a world-Power, which Dewey’s 

victory at Manila plainly prefigured, reminds 
one of the similar apathy in Congress when 
Senator Benton foretold the marvelous devel- 
opment of the great West which would follow 
the opening of trails and the subjection of the 
savage Indian tribes. It was customary in 
those days to call Benton’s rose-colored proph- 
ecies “the perfervid imaginings ” of an vrator 
who was selfishly engaged in furthering the 
schemes of his son-in-law, Pathfinder Fremont. 
Fiction never equaled the marvelous achieve- 
ments of the settlement of California and the 
building of a great city within five years; nor 
of the construction of the first overland rail- 


TT first general apathy in regard to 





road over the snow-covered Sierras ; nor of the 
Arabian Nights’ expansion of San Francisco 
which defies sober fact and figure. And some- 
thing of this same glamour clings about the 
tales brought back from the Philippines by 
the returning soldiers. These men, who have 
seen an inchoate American empire in process 
of evolution, tell of incredible hardships of 
campaigning in the tropics, of splendid forests 
of mahogany, teak and other costly woods ; of 
placer deposits that surpass in richness the 
early bonanzas of California and the later El 
Dorados of the Klondike and of Nome; of 
swarming millions of Orientals whose trade is 
within our reach, if Americans only have the 
energy to reach out into the thick of it and 
take their proper share, 
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The growth of American trade with the 
Orient was very slow until the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war brought the United States visibly 
before the eyes of the Asiatics and forced 
them to recognize the variety and the excel- 
lence of the articles exported from this country. 
The good effect of the stimulus of war upon 
trade was followed later by the attitude of the 
United States in China. Instead of grasping 
for territory and demanding enormous indem- 
nities for petty losses, the United States tried 
in every way to protect China from spoliation, 
and the result is seen in the gratitude of the 
Chinese Government, which has done all in 
its power to favor Americans in trade and in 
commercial and mining concessions. The 
humane policy adopted by this Government 
toward China will prove the largest factor in 
the development of American trade in the 
Middle Kingdom. But this trade expansion 
is necessarily slow in an old and densely pop- 
ulated country like China, where the great 
mass of the people are so poor that they can 
afford no luxuries. Yet what were regarded 
as luxuries a few years ago have become 
necessities to the Chinese of today, as, for in- 
stance, kerosene oil, cotton and woolen goods, 
boots and shoes, and flour and other food 
products. The moment the Chinese begins 
to make money he spends his earnings liber- 
ally for better nourishment and better clothes. 
The spread of foreign customs in China, which 
is slow but sure, has already extended beyond 
the large seaports, and the return of educated 
young Chinese from abroad has aided in break- 
ing down the conservatism that for so long 
prevented all classes of Chinese from chang- 
ing customs sanctioned by centuries of use. 
Probably the most noteworthy feature of the 
increase of Oriental trade on the Pacific coast 
is the demand which has sprung up within the 
last few years for articles that formerly were 
never inquired for. Japan has done much to 
swell this American trade, for the Japanese 
are the keenest people in the Orient to 
appreciate the value of any novelty. They 
have also been the first to engage on a large 
scale in the manufacture of small articles of 
which Germany and France have had the 
practical monopoly. And the Japanese goods 
are now found throughout the Pacific coast 
and they will soon reach all parts of the 
Eastern States. Siberia has also become a 
large consumer of American products during 
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the last few years, and the exports from the 
Pacific coast to the Czar’s far eastern domain 
are increasing every month. 

The official figures of exports from Pacific 
Coast ports show a total in 1890 of 44% 
million dollars’ worth ; in 1896, 59 million; 
in 1898, 62% million; in 1900, 73% million. 
This in spite of a falling off in San Fran. 
cisco exports in 1898 and 1900, due to the 
shortage of wheat and other crops in those 
years. In 1900, San Francisco exports 
amounted to more than half the exports by 
sea from the whole coast. The exports of 
San Francisco from January I, I90I, to 
October 31, 1901, amount to $31,533,400, 
and this large figure would have been in- 
creased had it not been for the long strike 
which from last May until well into November 
shut up several of the largest shipyards, iron 
works and machine shops and for over two 
months prevented the proper handling of 
goods. The October exports were the largest 
in the history of the city. Of these exports 
the Orient, which includes China, Japan, 
Korea and Siberia, took over $1,000,000, and 
nearly $600,000 worth of goods went to 
Central and South American countries. To 
British Australasia and the South Seas the 
exports were $720,000; to the Philippines 
$70,000. Of the October exports, breadstuffs 
amounted to over $2,000,000, canned _ salmon 
$1,000,000, manufactured cloths $300,000 
and canned fruits $52,000. One of the most 
remarkable features of this trade was the 
growth of exports to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Prior to annexation the exports to Hawaii 
from California amounted to $9,164,182, 
while the imports reached $11,596,634. Now 
the exports to Hawaii amount to $1,500,000 
a month. 

Financiers regard the bank clearings as the 
best index of the growth of trade, and the 
bank clearings of San Francisco show during 
1901 a steady increase month by month over 
the previous year. In the first eight months 
of 1900 they were nearly $944,000,000; In 
the corresponding period of 1901 they were 
nearly $963,000,000. A conservative estimate 
for the whole year 1901 is $1,100,000,000. 

To meet the remarkable growth of the ex 
port trade there has been a correspondingly 
large and sudden increase in shipping facilities; 
and plans are now under way which will make 
the ocean highway between San Francis¢o 
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and the Orient the route for the richest part 
of the world’s trade. Five years will see a 
large part of the commerce that now goes 
from the Orient to Europe by way of the 
Suez Canal diverted to the Pacific Ocean route 
via San Francisco and New York; and less 
than this period will see all the mail matter 
for Europe transmitted by this swifter way. 
Six years ago only three regular steamship 
lines ran from San Francisco to foreign ports. 
This year there are ten large steamship 
companies which operate more than a dozen 
regular lines. There are besides coast steam- 
ship lines which ply between American ports 
and British Columbia and Alaska. To the 
fleets of all these companies additions are 
being made to meet the rapidly growing de- 
mand of freight and passenger service. Four 
steamers that are now building for one of 
these trans-Pacific lines are over 16,000 tons 
and six others are of 12,000 tons register. 
The old leisurely voyage across the Pacific 
is to be exchanged for the swiftest passage in 
steamships, which in all the luxury of modern 
appointments will be rivals of the great liners 
that ply between New York and England. 
The North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany has recently made arrangements for ex- 
tending its passenger and freight line from 
Hong Kong to San Francisco. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company is building four of 
the largest passenger vessels in the world for 
its regular service between San Francisco and 
Hawaii, Japan and China. The Occidental 
and Oriental Company is also increasing its 
equipment, and the Japanese steamship line 
which runs between San Francisco and 
Nagasaki is also providing new vessels for its 
growing service. The Oceanic Steamship 
Company has a practical monopoly of the 
service between San Francisco and Hawaii, 
Tahiti and Australian ports. Its vessels are 
fine and swift, and so great has been the 
energy of John D. Spreckels & Brothers that 
they have recently secured the contract for 
carrying the Australian mails by way of San 
Francisco. They demonstrated that they 
could deliver mail from Sydney to London by 
way of San Francisco and New York three 
and one-half days quicker than the Peninsular 
& Oriental steamship line could carry it by 
way of the Red Sea and Brindisi. The Tahiti 
steamship line, recently put into service by 
John D. Spreckels, has opened up new mar- 
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kets for coast goods and has given to tourists 
the most beautiful tropical vacation trip in the 
world, among picturesque South Sea islands 
that have not yet been spoiled by civilization. 
The Kosmos steamship line, a Hamburg cor- 
poration, operating steamers between San 
Francisco and Central and South American 
ports, has been compelled to secure several 
new vessels, and its success has stimulated the 
Sud Americano Company, a Valparaiso cor- 
poration, to extend its service from Mexican 
ports north to San Francisco. The Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company has extended 
its service as far south as Valparaiso, and has 
six new steamships almost completed for this 
line, which has more business along the 
Central and South American coast than it can 
handle. Then to this long list must be added 
a British-American line which has recently 
begun a regular service between San Fran- 
cisco and Callao, Peru. 

The trade between the Pacific Coast and 
Russia’s possessions in Siberia and Man- 
churia is growing so rapidly that soon a 
steamship line will be established between 
San Francisco and Vladivostok. The ex- 
ports of flour, lumber, machinery and mining 
materials to Vladivostok have increased rap- 
idly during the last two years, and several 
Russian capitalists have been considering the 
establishment of a regular freight and passen- 
ger service, independent of the Japanese line 
that now runs by way of Nagasaki. And 
before another year is ended a regular steam- 
ship service is sure to be put on between San 
Francisco and Manila, thus removing the 
tedious delay of reshipment at Hong Kong. 
An attempt has been made by the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Trade to secure Government 
aid for such a service to Manila, and a com- 
mittee that went to Washington for this pur- 
pose recently returned with encouraging 
assurances of support. 

In addition to all these steamship com- 
panies, there are well-founded reports that 
the great transcontinental railroad companies 
are preparing to bid for this rich trade from 
the Orient. The Santa Fé Company has 
secured terminals on San Francisco Bay, and 
is providing for depot accommodations in San 
Francisco on a scale beyond all the needs of 
its present service for many years. This 
leads to the conclusion that one of its projects 
is the establishment of a great steamship 
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service to connect with its overland road at 
San Francisco. If this should be done the 
Harriman syndicate of railroads would be 
obliged in self-defense to establish a similar 
line in order not to be distanced in ocean 
competition for Oriental freights. 

Hard-headed business men, who are not 
given to sanguine views, see in these enor- 
mous preparations of large corporations sure 
signs of an unexampled increase in the trade 
of the Pacific Coast with the Orient, due to 
the opening up of the Philippines. When 
exports increase by leaps and bounds, and 
when, without the aid of any stimulus, trade 
increases in geometrical ratio, it must be 
admitted that the future holds tremendous 
possibilities for the Pacific Coast in that ex- 
pansion which President McKinley outlined 
in his last public address. Nothing can _ pre- 
vent the rapid and continuous development of 
American trade with Hawaii, the Philippines 
and the Orient. California and the Pacific 
Coast have the virtual monopoly of trade 
with the Hawaiian Islands, which under an- 
nexation are rapidly becoming Americanized. 
The old element that is antagonistic to Amer- 
icans is rapidly dying out, and the new gener- 
ation, trained in the public schools, will be as 
thoroughly American as though born on our 
shores. The sugar industry has reached very 
large proportions, and it will continue to in- 
crease. Of course, in the future such profits 
as from twenty-five to forty per cent. in one 
year cannot be expected, but the Hawaiian 
sugar plantations, even with Cuba and Porto 
Rico restored to their old productiveness, are 
certain to yield large returns on the invest- 
ment of American capital. 

But the greatest field of American exploita- 
tion is the Philippines. Restricted as that 
field has been by reason of the unsettled con- 
dition of the interior and the rigid rules of 
military government, American observers 
have already noted the richness of the coun- 
try in great natural products like hemp, 
sugar, tobacco and rice, in the forests of valu- 
able timber and the gold fields. All these 
products, when developed by American en- 
ergy and skill, will be the astonishment of 
the world. The Filipinos will rapidly be- 
come Americanized and will adopt our cus- 
toms and buy our goods. The Filipino is 
imitative like the Japanese, not stolidly con- 
servative like the Chinese. As soon as he 
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becomes accustomed to American ways he 
will be as large a consumer of American 
goods as his means will permit. 

Throughout the Orient the most significant 
feature of recent trade is the great demand 
for American manufactures, especially in ma- 
chinery, electrical apparatus and locomotives 
and railway material. Large orders for elec- 
tric power plants have been filled recently in 
San Francisco for Seoul, Korea, and Mysore, 
British India, while from Siam and even the 
Dutch East Indies have come extensive or- 
ders for American machinery. The same 
thing is true in regard to Australia, which is 
a large buyer every year of a line of Pacific 
Coast manufactures peculiarly adapted to the 
climate and soil of the great island continent. 

One of the leading items in San Fran- 
cisco’s shipping which has not yet been con- 
sidered is the United States Army Transport 
Service, which was begun May 28, 1808, 
when the Government sent its first troops to 
land on foreign soil. San Francisco at the 
time was the natural forwarding point for the 
shipping of the army and its supplies, as the 
establishment of a line of transports from 
New York to Manila over a route leading 
close to Spanish shores and through a neutral 
canal could not be thought of, and the facil- 
ities at Seattle were unknown and problem- 
atical, The service has gradually developed 
into an efficient organization on a permanent 
basis, and it is considered a demonstration of 
a successful system of over-sea military trans- 
portation. So thorough was its equipment 
and so satisfactory were its results that at 
the time of the recent operations of the allies 
in China the German Government used it as 
a pattern in transporting its troops. For the 
maintenance of American troops in_ the 
islands it has been a perfect ferry to the Gov- 
ernment’s outlying ports, and from an admin- 
istrative standpoint an absolute necessity. 

The first vessels were chartered from pri- 
vate concerns and the details of fitting them 
up were left to the owners, who paid no spe- 
cial attention to ventilation and galleys. Thus 
the soldiers were sent to sea under conditions 
not good for health or comfort. This action 
caused numerous scandals, and the Govern- 
ment quickly recognized the inefficiency of the 
system and after securing Folsom Street 
wharf, which has now become one of the most 
famous docks in the world, established the 
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transport service, the chartered ships being 
steadily replaced by the army vessels. Fifteen 
vessels are now included in the service from 
San Francisco, but during the three years of 
the system 228 chartered and Government- 
owned transports have been used between this 
port and the Orient and Alaska. The Gov- 
ernment vessels are in two separate classes— 
passenger and freight ships, and both classes 
include some of the largest and finest steam- 
ers on the Pacific. They are elaborately 
equipped with all the latest improvements. 
Each vessel has a refrigerating and ice-making 
plant, and the passengers are furnished with 
fresh meats and vegetables during the entire 
voyage, which usually occupies about thirty 
days. Hospitals, treasure rooms, prisons and 
suitable apartments for courts-martial and 
other official business are well arranged, and 
each transport is virtually a floating army 
post, with accommodations for at least 1500 
troops and officers. 

Experience has demonstrated that a trans- 
port service conducted by a commercial com- 
pany would be as impossible as a contract 
commissary for the entire army. It would 
give the subsidized company a monopoly and 
would render competitive bidding impossible. 
Besides, none of the commercial companies of 
the Pacific coast have vessels suitable for the 
service. The transport service has more than 
paid for itself, and only in two instances— 
when animal ships had their cargoes killed 
during typhoons in the Inland Sea—has any 
loss been charged against the system. Each 
transport saves the Government between 
$100,000 and $150,000 on a single trip, these 
figures being based on the lowest contract 
rate offered the Government by commercial 
lines. The carrying of the mails free of 
charge has saved the Post-office Department 
fully $500,000 since the beginning of the war 
in the Philippines, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment was spared the expense of $300,000 in 
the shipment of money to the outlying pos- 
sessions. To Brigadier-General Oscar F. 
Long, United States Volunteers, is due the 
credit for the present efficiency of the service. 
He has performed his duty most thoroughly 
and with rare good judgment. 

Now, what have been the chief effects upon 
the people of California and the Coast of this 
great industrial awakening and development ? 
Perhaps the most immediate effect was a re- 
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markable quickening of the national feeling 
and a profound stimulus to patriotism. The 
trade possibilities which this opening up of the 
Orient meant for the United States and espe- 
cially for California and the whole Pacific 
Coast were not lost sight of, but first and fore- 
most came a great wave of patriotic ardor 
that reminded one of the similar outburst of 
patriotism after the firing on Fort Sumter. 
The eagerness of young Californians to enter 
the army or the navy was the most gratifying 
feature of this aroused national consciousness. 
Men left lucrative positions to accept a place 
in the ranks; they uncomplainingly endured 
needless hardships in order to be first to go to 
the scene of the fighting on the other side of 
the Pacific; they bore the monotony of drill 
and the irksome restrictions of military disci- 
pline with a patience that furnished the finest 
proof of their sincerity, for the young Califor- 
nian is not given to obeying orders and he has 
very little reverence for authority. 

There was a quick change of the public at- 
titude toward the regular army. The former 
ill-concealed contempt of the young Western 
man for the regular soldier was due to the 
fact that the soldier was for years forced to do 
a large part of the police duty in the West. 
A certain lawlessness, a certain hatred of all 
forms of Federal surveillance, still lingers in 
the Far West, and this feeling has been kept 
alive by the unyielding military discipline, 
which made no allowance for time-honored 
customs or the freedom of the plains. So 
the antagonism between the military and the 
people has smoldered, blazing out now and 
again during Indian troubles. But Dewey’s 
guns swept away all this hard feeling, swept 
clean away all the old suspicion and dislike. 
In its place came a strong sentiment of com- 
radeship, which made the volunteer fraternize 
with the regular and fight with him shoulder 
to shoulder; which made the “hustling” 
business man take a day off and go out to 
see the soldiers drill and to cheer their manly 
bearing and their evident desire to fight. 

This new sentiment was seen in the exhibi- 
tions of public feeling in San Francisco when 
our troops embarked. As the First California 
Regiment marched down Market Street 
through a narrow lane of thousands of specta- 
tors there came a great roar of welcome and 
farewell that drowned the blare of many bands. 
Men whose faces showed the deep-graven lines 
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of self-control tried to shout and found a lump 
in their throats that prevented speech. 
Others, with tears running down their cheeks, 
turned aside and swore to cover this confusing 
evidence of deep feeling. Women cheered 
hysterically and waved flags and handkerchiefs. 
Even the children were lifted out of the rut 
of everyday life and received an object lesson 
in patriotism which was stamped upon their 
memory. It was such a spiritual awakening 
as one may see at a great religious meeting 
when a pulpit orator sways his audience and 
carries them with him, ardent as children, to 
heights of generous self-sacrifice. 

That farewell to the California Regiment, 
which led the way for the army of volunteers 
across the Pacific, marked the beginning of 
an outburst of patriotism that found vent in 
gifts to all the soldiers and in a hearty good- 
will and sympathy that warmed the heart of 
every strange soldier boy. 

Scarcely less strong than this patriotic 
awakening was the stimulus to the national 
feeling, the enlargement of the mental horizon 
of the people. Heretofore the Orient had 
been to Californians and the people of the 
Pacific Coast a place from which came such 
hordes of Chinese coolies that at last it was 
found advisable to bar them out by a rigid 
exclusion law. Between the Asiatic coast 
and the Pacific slope there was no point of 
contact, no national or commercial sympathy. 
Then almost in a day the Pacific Coast came 
to see that here was a new tropical archipelago 
which must depend in large measure upon 
them for American goods and American 
managers. The popular ignorance of the 
Philippines was almost as great on the Coast 
as in the Eastern States. But teachers of 
Spanish, who had eked out a precarious liveli- 
hood, now found the day too short for the 
number of their pupils. Merchants, lawyers, 
teachers, mechanics of all kinds made inquiries 
in regard to the openings for them at Manila, 
and hundreds of adventurous. young men 
gathered up all the means they could and took 
the first steamer for Hong Kong. These 
adventurers were not daunted by the warnings 
that they could not go into the interior coun- 
try, but must be content to remain in and 
around Manila. They argued that if there 
were any chances for money-making they 
would not be last in the race for the dollar. 


And much of this confidence in their own 
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powers was fully justified. Fortunes were 
made by poor Americans in a few months in 
ways that would only suggest themselves to 
men of Yankee ingenuity and resources. One 
man made thousands of dollars in a month by 
establishing an excellent steam laundry and 
running it in a business-like way, with no 
introduction of the mafana principle that 
governs all trade in the tropics. Another 
started a general variety store and sold small 
articles to soldiers; still another established a 
bakery. It was the eye for the necessity that 
was in demand which brought fortune. 

Californians who have investigated the re- 
sources of the Philippines are sanguine of the 
great field which stable civil government will 
open up there for enterprising young Ameri- 
cans. Wherever the American goes he takes 
with him the restless activity and the thorough 
trade methods which have made this nation 
the greatest in commercial history. Not even 
the tropics have power to subdue his energy. 
So we may expect to see him exploit the rich 
natural resources of the Philippines in a way 
that will make British development in India 
and the Straits Settlements and Dutch devel- 
opment in Java and Sumatra seem to belong 
to another age. And most important of all in 
immediate results will be the exploitation of 
the mining resources. When the placer 
grounds of Mindanao are open to prospectors, 
California mining experts declare that the 
greatest gold rush in the world’s history will 
be seen. The historic gold rush to Cali- 
fornia in 1849, the equally historic and pictur- 
esque stampede to the Klondike four years 
ago, will be dwarfed by the descent upon 
Mindanao and other islands of miners and 
adventurers from the Pacific Coast, Alaska, 
Siberia, South Africa and all other mining 
centres. When these men, full of courage 
and daring, invade the islands, the Philippine 
question will be settled as speedily as the 
question of California’s Americanization was 
settled by the Argonauts of 1849. 

The reflex influence upon California and the 
Pacific Coast of the opening up of the Philip- 
pines and the creation of new markets in all 
the Oriental possessions that border the 
Pacific Ocean, as well as in Australia and the 
South Sea islands, has already begun to be 
felt. This is shown by the increase of trade, 
by the new commercial and industrial enter- 
prises which have been begun, by the increase 
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THE GOLDEN GATE 


in population in San Francisco, in Los 
Angeles, in Portland, in Seattle and other 
large cities of the coast; and, more than all, 
by a new cosmopolitan spirit which has suc- 
ceeded to the old provincial methods that 
were born of long isolation from the East 
and the rest of the world. In close touch 
with all the great Pacific Ocean Empire by 
steamship lines and soon to be in closer touch 
by new cable systems, the Pacific Coast States 
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FROM SUTRO HEIGHTS 


are fairly on the road to the vast development 
marked out for them by climate and geographi- 
cal position. And at the centre of this new 


activity, at the natural gateway of the richest 
trade of the Orient, stands San Francisco, 
looking out from her many hills upon the 
noblest bay in the world, and destined in the 
next fifty years to rival New York in the 
extent and variety of 
manufactures. 


her commerce and 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AMERICAN 
GOODS ABROAD 


HOW THE PRODUCTS OF OUR MILLS ARE CARRIED IN 
VARIOUS LANDS — BY CAMELS, DOG TRAINS, CANOES, 
JINRIKSHAS, LLAMAS, MULE TRAINS AND MEN CARRIERS 


BY 


HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


EVERAL months ago a New York 
exporting house received in the usual 
course of its business an order which 

threatened to shatter its most cherished boast 
—that it could supply anything made by man 
and send it to any part of the habitable globe. 
The order was for a large quantity of general 
merchandise, and it came from a German 
merchant in a small town twenty-five miles 
from Vladivostock, Siberia. He wrote: 

“ The roads are bad, and there are no means 
of conveyance save by ordinary carts ; and, since 
some of the goods I want are heavy, I don’t see 
what you can do. I leave it to you. The order 
is yours if you can deliver the articles at the 
door of my shop.” 

The question was serious. It meant far 
more to the exporting firm than was involved 


in the loss of the order. It was a direct 
challenge to prove the truth of its widely 
heralded boast. There was also a_ strong 
patriotic appeal to the firm. 

“The whole question resolves itself into 
this,” said the senior partner. “ We’ve not only 
got to supply the goods, but we must also fur- 
nish the transportation. Shipping from here 
to Vladivostock is merely a question of pack- 
ing and ocean freights, but to carry many tons 
twenty-five miles over indifferent roads is 
another story.” 

There was a_ prolonged discussion and 
finally after an exchange of several cable mes- 
sages, the goods were started on their long 
journey to Vladivostock. The steamer carry- 
ing the merchandise carried also certain pieces 
of machinery and a representative of the ex- 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AMERICAN GOODS 


porting house. Several days after the steamer 
landed there rumbled through the Siberian 
town an American-made traction engine with 
several broad-tired wagons behind. The mer- 
chandise loaded upon the wagons reached the 
shop of the German merchant in due time; 
the traction engine and its train were sold to 
¢ood advantage in Vladivostock ; and another 
victory was added to the long score of triumphs 
ee ingenuity. 

The subject of transportation is not the 
least important of the many questions which 
confront the exporter. News of railway or 
road building in foreign countries or the ex- 
tension of steamship lines is received with 
deep interest. The progress of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, for instance, nowhere ex- 
cited more attention than among the export- 
ing manufacturers of this country. The 


reports made in the daily press from time to 
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ABROAD 


AN INDIAN MOUNTAIN CART 


In Bolivia 


time were eagerly read, and when the prac- 
tical completion of the road was announced, 
the fact was posted in many chambers of 
commerce. ; 

Two other engineering feats of gigantic 
proportions now absorb the attention of our 
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A NATIVE WHEELBARROW AT TIEN TSIN 
exporters, and their consummation will alter 
the commercial conditions of the world. One 
is the trans-isthmian canal and the other is the 
African Cape-to-Cairo Railway, work on which 
will again become active when the South Af- 
rican troubles finally are adjusted. The im- 


petus that these will give to the world’s trade 
and the opening of new markets is almost be- 
yond the limits of computation. 


AN ALASKAN 
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A TEAM IN INDIA 


The various classes of articles that we ex- 
port exceed two thousand, and at least two- 
score countries are reached by American 
goods. Just what this statement means can 
best be explained by quoting a paragraph from 
a report recently made by Consul-General 
Stowe of Cape Town, South Africa. He says 
in part : 

“To make a list of all the articles of American 
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A RAFT OF BAMBOO POLES 


At Shanghai, China 


manufacture sent here during the last four years 
would require many pages. We cannot enter a 
home without seeing some greatly appreciated 
American-made articles. Our kitchen-ware and 
furniture adorn many a home. The natives are 
astounded when they see light, strong and effi- 
cient American agricultural implements at Work 
in the field. The American organ is a frequent 


A FREIGHT BOAT ON THE NILE 





sight, and scholars sit in the schools at neat and 
comfortable desks made in America. American 
pews in the churches make poor services less 
tedious. The old and heavy English knives and 
axes are passing away and the American hatchets 
and scientific axes are cutting the kindling-wood 
for the home and hewing down the forests. 
Where six yoke of oxen were once seen pulling 
an eight-inch plow, our American plows with on« 
yoke now do the work; and the day is fast dis 
appearing when it takes from six to eight yoke to 
draw a wagon. One American wagon, carrying 
the same load, can be drawn with two yoke or a 
good team of horses.” 

The organs and desks and agricultural im- 
plements mentioned by him as being in use 
in all parts of South Africa also are in use 
in almost every part of the globe. The 
manufacturer of plows, for instance, in filling 
the orders received in his daily mail, is com- 
pelled to keep the problem of transportation 
constantly in mind. Shipments to the Euro- 
pean countries where railways and navigable 
waterways furnish adequate facilities are sim- 
ple; but the growing needs of civilization 
have created a demand for modern plows and 
innumerable other articles of American make 
in such remote places as Persia and Patagonia 
and Central Siberia. 

The manufacturer who exports direct is 
thus called ‘upon to pack his goods in differ- 
ent ways for different countries. If he sends 
dress goods, first, strong boxes are made to 
hold a certain number of pieces. The goods 
are then packed in firmly, each piece being 
wrapped in strong glazed paper. The box 
itself is lined with oiled paper, so as to pre- 
serve its contents from dampness; it is then 
strapped with iron bands. 

If the shipment is to be made to Africa, or 
Australia, the pieces are wrapped in oil paper 
and the cases are lined with tin. The tin is 
carefully soldered to make it weather-tight. The 
shipper knows that these precautions will suf- 
fice for probably the majority of countries, 
but there are some where it is necessary to 
have goods packed in small compass for trans- 
portation on the backs of native carriers, as in 
Persia and parts of Africa. 

Until 1895 the American packed bale or 
box was notorious for its crudeness and lack 
of strength. The boxes were loosely nailed, 
and the bales so carelessly strapped that 
foreign buyers found that they could save 
money by purchasing their goods in Europe 
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at a higher price, so serious were the losses 
by the faulty packing of the American shippers. 

Several years ago while in San José, Gua- 
temala, I had occasion to watch the unloading 
of a Pacific Mail steamer. As the port was 
an open roadstead and there was only a short 
iron pier, it was necessary then to transfer 
the cargo from the anchorage to the shore in 
lighters. The various packages and _ bales, 
some containing heavy pieces ot, machinery, 
were lifted from the hold with winches and 
then lowered into the boats, which tossed and 
rolled upon a heavy swell. The first half 
dozen boxes bore the marks of firms in Ger- 
many. They were deposited in the bottom 
of a lighter with a jolt, but they escaped dam- 
age. Then a large case from Chicago. ap- 
peared through the hatchway and was swung 
out and down just as the cargo boat rose 
upon the crest of a wave. The men at the 
winch and those in the lighter acted quickly, 
but an instant later the sound of a crash 
came from below, and the purser at my elbow 
exclaimed _ resignedly : “T thought so. 
Humph! the least jar just knocks them all to 
pieces. That box contained hardware and it 
was simply nailed. Nota sign of a strap or 
anything. And the wood was thin pine. I'll 
wager it will be the last order the firm will 
get from this place. It’s queer the manufac- 
turers at home don’t realize- that German ex- 
porters hold this market, and with an inferior 
line of goods, too, just because they get their 
goods here without breakage.’ 
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A PACK HORSE AT NAGASAKI, JAPAN 


An instance of the picturesque features 
sometimes accompanying the transportation of 
goods in foreign countries will be found in the 
case of a consignment of merchandise destined 
for a small store attached toa cattle ranch 
thirty odd miles north-east of Cordoba, Argen- 
tine Republic. The goods were ordered in 
New York, and the shipping directions read, 
«Pack in small cases and bales for cart 


transportation, and ship via Buenos Ayres.” 
The consignment was 


sent to Liverpool as 
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there was no direct line running to the River 
Plate then, and transferred toa Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company’s boat which carried it 
to Montevideo. The goods were taken across 
the La Plata on a river steamer to the anchor- 
age five or six miles off Buenos Ayres and 
finally landed on Argentine soil with the aid 
of a sailing lighter and a great wheeled cart 
which was found necessary because of the 
shallowness of the water. From the wharf 


-— 


we 


A DOG TRAIN IN BRUSSELS 


the goods were conveyed to the freight shed 
of the Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway, 
and then after some delay forwarded to 
Cordoba. Here several broad-tired wagons 
drawn by wiry Pampas horses carried the 
merchandise to the end of the Government 
road, then because of recent rains, the bales 
and cases were repacked in smaller compass 
and finally delivered on the backs of a small 
troop of horses, bullocks and native peons to 
the ranch owner. The goods had traveled 
more than 12,000 miles by water, and had 
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PERSIAN CARRIERS 


been transshipped seven times, and carried by 
seven methods of conveyance. 

The llama of South America, that remark- 
able and picturesque beast of burden, is slowly 
but surely disappearing before the locomo- 
tive. On both slopes of the Andes, in Peru 
and Chili and the Argentine, railways are 
winding through passes and climbing steep 
grades. 

In darkest Africa conditions are similar. 
It is surprising to read that the supposedly 
uncivilized continent now contains more than 
12,000 miles of railways, fully equipped for 
traffic. In Algeria, Tunis, French Soudan and 
Somaliland alone there are 3,428 miles of 
road, and the Congo Free State has one rail- 
road 275 miles in length. 

It is difficult to imagine an engine with the 
ear marks of an American factory fresh upon 
its hot, steaming, cylinder boxes, puffing 
noisily through the dense leafy shades of an 
African forest, and to picture to one’s self a 
Somali black tumbling from the door of a 
freight car a package inscribed “ From Chi- 
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ACROSS COUNTRY IN BOLIVIA 


A BURRO TRAIN IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


The half- in the Canary Islands. In China, the primi- 
tive barrow, used since the beginning of man 
as a laborer, is giving way to American rails 
for German and Portuguese traders, are and American railway appliances. The Holy 
threading their last paths. Land was invaded several years ago, and 

Korea, the hermit kingdom, is the scene of echoes to the screech of a locomotive 
renewed activity in railway building. A steam- whistle. Alaska, fairly in the shadow of 
ship line has been established between Odessa the Arctic night, has better transportation 
and the Persian Gulf. There also is news of facilities than some States had a few years 
a Trans-Baikal Railroad, and of electric lines 


cago to Butsuma via Mombasa.” 
naked pack bearers, sons of those who carried 
goods for Livingstone and Stanley, and later 


A HERD OF LLAMAS IN PERU 








IN THE COURTYARD OF THE UNITED STATES CONSULATE AT HARPUT, TURKEY 


The consul is in the centre on horseback. His bicycle, the first in the region, is leaning against the tree at the right 
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SER VICK 


TO MAKE IT PERMANENT AND TO DIVIDE IT INTO CLASSES, 


SO AS TO OPEN TO GOOD 
—AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE 


MEN PERMANENT CAREERS 
SERVICE AS IT NOW IS 


GAILLARD HUNT 


CHIEF CLERK OF PASSPORTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


N interesting series of maps was ex- 
hibited by the State Department at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, and 

more recently at the Buffalo Exposition, show- 
ing the growth of the diplomatic and consular 
representation of the United States from 
1776. In that year we had one legation—at 
Paris—and in 1780 the first consul was com- 
missioned ; in 1800 there were a dozen lega- 
tions and twice as many consulates, including 








one at the foreign port of New Orleans; in 
1840 the service had doubled ; in 1880 the 
consulates were scattered over the whole 
world ; and at the present time there are 318 
principal consulates, nearly all with agencies 
under them, and the whole consular service 
numbers more than 1200 men. 

There is nothing remarkable in this increase, 
for the crossing of the Savannah under steam- 
power from America to England in 1819 
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IN THE CONSULAR OFFICE AT WOODSTOCK, 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


marked the beginning of the close neighbor- 
hood of the world, and in the competition to 
gain control of the world’s markets Americans 
have played a foremost part. That there 
should be constant increase in the number of 
official guardians of our ever-expanding com- 
merce is thus only to be expected. 

But what is truly remarkable is that the 
increase in consular representation should 
have been accomplished without the assistance 
of any general legislation, and that the con- 
sular service existing at the beginning of the 
‘twentieth century should have for its basis the 
laws providing for an insignificant establish- 
ment created at the close of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The consular system of the United 












THE CONSUL’S OFFICE AT IQUIQUE, CHILE 


THE 


CONSULAR SERVICE 1607 
States,’’ said Senator Morgan in a report to 
the Senate in 1895, “ has remained practically 
unchanged since the time it was called into 
existence on a small scale by the acts of July 
I, 1790, and of April 14, 1792, and kept alive 
by a number of subsequent unimportant acts;” 
and in the same report he declared that the 
so-called “act to remodel the diplomatic and 









THE CONSULATE AT AMSTERDAM 


consular systems,” passed March 1, 1855, had 
in reality enlarged the old system without 
changing or improving it. 

This stagnation has not been 
without complaint ; on the contrary, succes- 
sive Secretaries of State and others familiar 
with the facts have urged action for nearly a 
hundred years—notably Edward Livingston 


accepted 
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in 1833, James Buchanan in 1846, and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen in 1884, beside many others. 
It is not the complaints of the past that con- 
cern us so much, however, as the efforts that 
are made at the present to raise the foreign 
service of the Government to the high level 
occupied by the home service which has had 
the benefit of progressive legislation. 

It is now six years since Senator Morgan 
introduced a rather crude measure having for 
its object the reorganization of the diplomatic 
and consular service. It was drawn by the 
late Francois S. Jones, then of the State De- 
partment, and after it went to the committee 
it was improved. Later the diplomatic ser- 
vice was dropped out of the project, as likely 
to hinder its progress. From the Morgan or 
Jones bill has sprung a goodly crop of other 
bills presented at various times in Senate and 
House. To induce favorable action upon the 
principle which all of them embody, a move- 
ment outside of Congress was organized three 
years ago by Mr. Harry A. Garfield, then the 
President of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has been actively carried forward 
by him and his coadjutors since then. “ We 
are business men, or the associates and rep- 
resentatives of business men, and it is through 
those associations that we have been led to 
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THE UNITED STATES OFFICE AT BATAVIA, JAVA 


take an interest in this subject,” said Mr. 
Garfield, in his statement before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in March, 
1900. Action is thus urged, not by senti- 
mentalists nor habitual political grumblers, but 
by men of affairs, who havea practical interest 
in international commerce, who declare that 
their interests suffer because the existing con- 
sular system is bad, and who would profit if 
it were improved. The following list of the 
commercial bodies which have spoken in ad- 
vocacy of the reform is confessedly incom- 
plete: the Norfolk (Va.) Board of Trade; 
the Portland (Me.) Merchants’ Exchange and 
Board of Trade; the Charlestown (S. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce ; the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York; the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce ; the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York ; the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Denver; the Memphis Produce Ex- 
change; the Board of Trade of Baltimore ; 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco ; 
the Board of Trade of Scranton; the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Portland, Oregon; the 


American Asiatic Association; the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland and Chicago Chambers 
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of Commerce; and the Boards of Trade of 
Peoria, Detroit, Washington, D. C. and Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Surely 2 demand coming 
from organizations representing so completely 
the commercial supremacy of the country can- 
not be disregarded. 

That the service should be completely re- 
organized hardly admits of discussion, but 
some of the criticisms that are made of its 
personnel should be put aside as unworthy of 
serious consideration. Idle Americans, having 
a narrow circle of interests at home anda still 





THE CONSULATE AT COLONIA, URUGUAY 








the consuls, forgetting how purely personal 
their affairs are and that a consul has official 
duties which occupy all his time. Nor can he 
attend zealously to these duties and avoid 
complaint from a certain class of American 
merchants, who have no experience or know]: 
edge of foreign trade. They expect a consul 
to be in effect their agent and to supply them 
with elementary information and advice. A, . 
consul is no merchant’s drummer, but all 
merchants have a right to expect him to assist 
in the extension of American trade abroad, by 
finding new markets for American wares, 
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THE CONSULATE AT STUTTGART, GERMANY 


narrower knowledge of life abroad, are apt to 
measure the consuls they meet by the scale 
of fashionable society, and to condemn them 
because it seldom fits them. A consul’s 
duties are not those of a courtier. His is the 
busy world of trade, and a finished drawing- - 
room education is not essential to his effi- 
ciency. Unjust condemnation comes also from 
an opposite type of the American traveler. 
Aggressive tax-payers, impressed by the fact 
that they pay official salaries, going abroad 
for the first time are likely to become indig- 
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nant at the slight attention they receive from AT BERLIN 
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IN THE CONSULATE AT VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


by guarding jealously the old markets, and by 
keeping ever upon the lookout for new fields 
of profit for American enterprises. 

While much of the abuse of the consular 
service which is commonly heard is not in- 
telligent, it must be admitted, ons the other 


THE CONSULATE AT CIUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ, MEXICO 


hand, that much of the praise it receives is 
not wholly disinterested. Those who profit 
by the present iniquitous system of appoint- 
ment contrast our service with that of other 
countries and insist that ours is superior ; but 
even if it were, the fact would merely prove 
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that other countries are even worse off than 
we are. The argument of international com- 
parisons used to be invoked in behalf of the 
spoils system in the Federal civil service before 
the enactment of the law of 1883. Our 
civil service was then better than that of most 
foreign countries, but it was disgracefully bad, 
nevertheless—a fact which those familiar with 
the old and the new conditions cannot honestly 
deny. A properly reorganized consular service 
would, in a few years, present a similar con- 
trast to present conditions. 

Nevertheless, the consular service as it 
stands today is, taken as a whole, a fairly 
good service, because the consuls have had 
the benefit of five years of training and ex- 
perience, and because some of the worst 
officers have been weeded out. But if a 
Democratic President should succeed Mr. 
Roosevelt, the training and the weeding out 
would avail nothing ; and we should have, as 
we have had on the occasion of each change 
of administration in the past,a ruthless dis- 
organization of the service, the dismissal of 
the good and the bad, and the appointment in 
their places of new, untried, and consequently 
incompetent men; and it would be several 
years before the service would again become 
fairly efficient. All this is sure to happen, 
sooner or later, unless the existing system of 
appointments to office and dismissals be 
changed by law. This system is stronger 
than any President, and an effort to rise above 
it or to change it becomes, in the absence of 
supporting law, a mere isolated act of tem- 
porary benefit. 

The consuls’ duties are not generally under- 
stood; and even those who have themselves 
served as consuls are disposed to let a limited 
experience at one post stand for a knowledge 
of a very extensive and diversified field. The 
“Consular Regulations” is a volume embrac- 
ing in all 1,734 numbered paragraphs, and it 
conveys an idea of how different the consul’s 
duties are in different parts of the world. In 
English-speaking countries he is merely a com- 
mercial agent, and his duties involve many 
details with no political complications. On the 
Continent, on the other hand, as the nearest 
agent of his Government, he is constantly 
appealed to for assistance by naturalized 
Americans who suffer molestation from the 
local authorities. When an American is tried 
he must see that justice is done. In the 
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countries south of us, where governments are 
unstable, he may be called upon to assume 
extraordinary responsibilities for the protec- 
tion of American life and property. In China, 
Korea, Madagascar (partially), Muskat, Moroc- 
co, Persia, Siam, Tripoli, Tunis and Turkey, 
the consuls hold court, try cases, have power 
to fine, to imprison, and even to pronounce 
sentence of death upon American trans- 
gressors. Itcan readily be seen from this that 
the consular service is one of the most respon- 
sible of all the branches of the Government. 
A few words about the chief measure of 
reorganization presented to Congress, namely, 
the bill introduced in the last Congress by 
Senator Lodge in the Senate and by Mr. Bur- 
ton of Ohio in the House, which has received the 
approval of the commercial bodies interested 
in the reform. It provides for a complete re- 
classification of the consulates, with salaries 
running from $1,800 to $10,000 a year; for 
appointments entirely by classes and not by 
places, so that a consul may be transferred 
from one place to another within the class to 
which he belongs, and must take any station, 
pleasant or unpleasant, just as an Army or 
Navy officer must ; for many classes and reg- 
ular promotion, so that there shall be no stag- 
nation ; for a practical examination before ap- 
pointment by an absolutely impartial board, 
composed of a consular officer, an official of 
the State Department, and the Civil Service 
Commissioners; for the selection of the ap- 
pointee from those who have passed the ex- 
amination ; for a separation of the consulates 
in the Orient and semi-barbarous countries 
from the rest of the service, so that none but 
graduates in law shall hold consular courts ; 
for an interchange of personnel between the 
State Department in Washington and the 
foreign service, so that experience in one may 
be made available for use in the other ; for the 
occasional recall of a consul from his station 
and his detail for special duty in the United 
States, so that he may renew his acquaintance 
with commercial affairs at home, and not suf- 
fer expatriation ; and for dismissal upon proved 
charges. These are the most important 
features of what may be termed the Cham- 
bers of Commerce Consular Bill, a measure 
which, if it were enacted into law, would in a 
short time place the foreign service upon a 
level with the best-conducted branches of the 
Government service in Washington. 
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ing outward ”’ to obtain full play for our 

expansive forces is now seen to have 
been, from the first, a foregone conclusion. 
With all their prescience and wisdom, the 
founders of the Republic, impressed by the 
vast extent of territory to the westward of the 
thirteen original States, could not foresee the 
time when it would no longer suffice to em- 
ploy the energies of the people or to satisfy 
their ambition. The United States of a hun- 
dred years ago, from the contracted limits of 
the Atlantic seaboard, surveyed a_ horizon 


- the light of recent developments “ look- 


which seemed far beyond its possibilities of, 


growth for an indefinite period, and it is not 
surprising that thoughtful minds of that day 
were so absorbed with the magnitude of the 
task of domestic development that their chief 
concern was to secure to the infant nation the 
utmost freedom from extraneous cares and 
the means of concentrating itself, without let 
or hindrance, upon problems of government, 
of industrial growth, of subjugation of vast 
tracts of wilderness. This problem, it was 
thought, could only be confused and rendered 
difficult of solution by more than the scantiest 
participation in the world’s affairs. Hence 
the warnings against entangling alliances with 
other nations and the gradual development of 
the policy of isolation and abstention from 
any but formal relations with the Great Pow- 
ers which became a settled principle of Amer- 
ican statesmanship, and continued unimpaired, 
with only such exceptions as our material in- 
terests seemed to require, down to the time 
of the Spanish war. 


THE EARLY COURSE OF OUR EXPANSION 


It is true that very early in our history we 
were brought into close contact with France 


and Spain in rearranging and extending our 
national boundaries. Almost at the birth of 
the nation, and with vast unexplored posses- 
sions beyond the Alleghanies, we began to 
feel the stirring of territorial ambition, and 
within eight years after the date of Washing- 
ton’s farewell address the Louisiana purchase 
had more than doubled the land area of the 
United States. But in this and in all the sub- 
sequent steps of expansion, with the exception 
of the acquisition of Alaska, down to the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands, we took no 
leaps across the seas or into the territory 
of other nations. Our looking outward with 
covetous eyes was confined to regions con- 
tiguous to our own; we enlarged our bound- 
aries only within the continental limits which 
nature seemed to have provided for our grad- 
ual and orderly growth. Throughout the 
whole course of this expansion we were ani- 
mated by the general idea that we were suffi- 
cient to ourselves, that we need have no 
serious concern with what was happening 
elsewhere, and that, being independent of all 
fear, favor or affection on the part of other 
nations, we were best occupied in minding 
our own affairs. 


A NEW ERA OF DEVELOPMENT 


The war with Spain wrought a sudden 
change. When we decided to take the Phil- 
ippines we realized that our traditional policy 
of seclusion was at an end. The moment we 
stepped into the arena of world politics, as 
the owner of distant islands in the Pacific, we 
entered upon a wholly new era of political 
development. We became conscious, all at 
once, of an immensely enlarged field of vision ; 
of grave responsibilities we had not antici- 
pated; of problems confronting us for which, 
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it seemed, our form of government, our insti- 
tutions, our social economy, had made no 
provision. 

The contrast between what we were before 
the war with Spain and what we became as 
the result of it illustrates the purely continen- 
tal form of our expansion for more than a 
century, and the sudden transformation into a 
colonial power upon the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Paris, three years ago. 


OUR PLACE AMONG THE GREAT POWERS 


The significance of our changed relation to 
the world at large is seen by superimposing 
upon the area of the United States the areas 
of the leading industrial nations of Europe— 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany and the 
United Kingdom, exclusive of the colonial 
possessions of the latter—and observing how 
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which has long been advocated for purely 
economic reasons, takes on a new and vastly 
increased importance as the logical corollary 
of our enlarged sphere of action. Now that 
we have planted ourselves in the Guif of 
Mexico and in the Pacific, it is obvious that 
the shortest means of communication between 
our possessions becomes a matter of political 
as well as of commercial gravity. And while 
our insular acquisitions may seem to have 
been largely fortuitous and unintentional, it is 
becoming more and more apparent that they 
fit in naturally with what is destined to be the 
future course of our expansion. Asia and 
South America are inevitably the goals to 
which our commercial activity will, sooner or 
later, tend, and the Pacific slope and the cot- 
ton States of the South are already fully awake 
to the importance to them of the proposed 
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small a portion of the Union any one of them 
covers. 

The mere preponderance of size might 
mean little, so far as international weight 
and influence are concerned, if it were not for 
the fact that our recent acquisitions of out- 
lying dependencies happen to be such as com- 
pel us to assert ourselves as a world Power, 
and at the same time provide us with the 
means of consolidating our new and constantly 
enlarging interests in other lands. But a few 
years ago, the United States was confined to 
the North American continent; today, it 
has a great stake in the Pacific and holds the 
gateway to the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea. The construction of an isthmian 
canal, connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific, 


isthmian canal, and of Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines as necessary way stations to 
vast undeveloped markets for their products. 

With the exception of Russia, none of the 
European powers is so fortunate in its colonial 
acquisitions as ourselves from the point of 
view of subserving a solid, contributory 
growth. Like us, Russia has pushed forward 
her boundaries on natural lines, and presents 
to the world a domain made up of cotermi- 
nous areas. The dependencies of France, of 
Great Britain, of Germany, are all widely 
detached from the parent power, and it is 
easily conceivable that, in some cases, they 
might become sources of weakness rather 
than of strength. Ours, on the other hand, 
has been a natural and necessary development. 
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NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


In comparing the United States with the 
other Great Powers, we must also take into 
account the overwhelming superiority of our 
natural resources. There is no country in 
Europe which approaches us in variety or 
volume of products of the soil, the forest, the 
mine, and all the industrial nations are more or 
less dependent upon us for the raw material 
for their manufactures, as well as for food 
supplies. Nature is, in fact, most lavish with 
us, and the map presented herewith, on which 
are shown the staple products of the different 
sections of the Union, reveals the extraordi- 
nary range of our natural wealth, covering 
nearly everything that is necessary to indus- 
trial activity as well as to human sustenance 
in both the temperate and the tropic zones. 


HORIZON 


Spanish war. We had long since reached the 
limit of continental expansion, except at the 
cost of gratuitous aggression upon our neigh- 
bors, Canada and Mexico. Although we were 
far from having occupied all our territory, in 
the sense of reducing it to tillage, and still had 
plenty of elbow-room in the West, we were 
suffering from a sense of constraint, a vague 
feeling that we were not exerting ourselves to 
the full extent of our powers. For a long 
time we had been in the habit of regarding 
ourselves as a great people, but we felt that 
we were doing but little to impress this fact 
upon the rest of the world. 

In the meantime we had unconsciously been 
equipping ourselves for the réle we were 
destined to play. Our very absorption in the 
task of internal development, of the most 
effective utilization of our natural resources, 
of building up a vast fabric of industrial 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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ECONOMIC CAUSES OF THE NEW EXPANSION 

Given these natural advantages, with a 
busy, restless, inventive people, and it was 
inevitable that, sooner or later, the time would 
come when we should cease to be satisfied 
with merely domestic interests and would 
begin to look abroad for a wider exercise of 
our energies. The time came even before the 
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efficiency, was the best of all preparations for 
a triumphant entry upon the great world-stage 
of international competition. Economy of 
production as the result of cheap and abundant 
raw materials, the application of machinery 
and labor-saving tools to almost every form of 
mechanical effort, the invention of improved 
processes and methods of manufacture, and 
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above all the superior industry, ingenuity and 
adaptability of our artisans and operatives, 
were gradually brought to a point of perfection 
which has thus far defied all rivalry or imita- 
tion. Without knowing it, we were fashion- 
ing the master key that was to unlock for us 
the markets of the world and thus provide a 
new channel for the national instinct of expan- 
sion, the national dream of greatness to be 
seen and admired of all. 


A FORCE THAT COULD NOT HAVE BEEN 
CONTROLLED 


As has frequently been remarked, it was 
this latent force, already at the point of erup- 
tion, which gave such momentum and energy 
to the war with Spain and controlled the final 
settlement of the terms on which peace was 
made. We were not in need of more territory, 
but commercial expansion had become a 
matter of pressing urgency if we were to ad- 
vance along the existing lines of our acceler- 
ated industrial development. In other words, 
we were producing more than we could market 
at home, and if we wished to keep our factor- 
ies going and our workmen fully employed it 
was evident we must seek new outlets abroad. 
It was not mere greed of political aggrandize- 
ment that moved the great body of our people 
to accept and approve the territorial expansion 
resulting from the war with Spain, but the 
gradually widening perception of the fact 
that the results of the war were likely to con- 
tribute immensely to our commercial influence 
and prestige. 

In espousing the cause of Cuba against 
Spain we were undoubtedly animated, to a 
very large extent, by indignation and sympathy 
with a people we believed to be cruelly op- 
pressed, but underlying the popular sentiment 
which might have evaporated in time, with 
ameliorating changes in the Spanish policy, 
was the settled conviction that so long as 
Cuba remained a dependency of Spain our 
economic relations not only with that island 
but with the whole of the West Indies, and to 
a greater or less extent with all Latin America, 
would be impossible of adjustment on any 
safe or permanent basis. Cuba was in fact a 
stumbling block, a constant menace to the 
southward movement of our trade. To free 
her from the Spanish incubus was, therefore, 
a commercial necessity for us, and as we 
became more and more keenly alive to the 
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importance of extending our foreign commerce, 
the impatience of our business interests at 
such obstruction was waxing so strong that, 
even had there been no justifying cause of an 
emotional kind, such as the alleged enormities 
of Spanish rule or the destruction of the 
Maine, we would doubtless have taken steps, 
in the end, to abate with the strong hand 
what was seen to be an economic nuisance. 


POPULAR RECOGNITION OF NEW REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


But important and far-reaching as were the 
consequences of the Spanish war, it was but 
an incident of a general movement of expan- 
sion which had its roots in the changed re- 
quirements of an industrial capacity swollen 
far beyond our domestic powers of Consump- 
tion. It was seen to be necessary for us not 
only to find foreign purchasers for our goods, 
but to provide the means of making access to 
foreign markets easy, economical and safe. 
Hence the rapidly augmenting popular inter- 
est in projects which had languished for years, 
for building up our ocean marine, for cutting 
an isthmian canal, for establishing better 
banking facilities in foreign countries, for the 
improvement of the consular service in order 
to make it a more efficient instrument of 
trade, for the modification of our tariff rela- 
tions with the view to enlargement and 
greater freedom of exchange. However 
widely men may differ as to details or the 
method in which any one of these objects is 
to be attained, there is practical unanimity in 
the opinion that our commercial expansion 
must go on; that the industrial supremacy 
which is now conceded to us by all the world 
must be maintained and strengthened by 
every means in our power; that there can be 
no turning back to the position of isolation 
and exclusiveness which, now that we are 
producing more than we can consume, would 
inevitably mean repletion, stagnation and, 
finally, decay. It is this feeling which has 
converted us from a quiet, self-centred people, 
absorbed with our affairs, into a strenuous 
force among the nations — not necessarily 
aggressive or militant, but determined to 
avail ourselves to the full of our new and con- 
stantly widening opportunities, and to safe- 
guard the novel interests which are springing 
up in the spread of American commerce 
throughout the world. 








INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION WITH EUROPE 


THE Wor.p’s Work from time to time 
has fully set forth the remarkable progress of 
American manufactures, even in markets least 
favorable to them, such as the industrial cen- 
tres of Europe producing similar lines of 
goods, and has published a mass of testimony 
from foreign observers, as well as from our 
own trade figures and the reports of our dip- 
lomatic and consular officers, as to our ability 
to meet and overcome the most vigorous 
competition. The situation, however, is con- 
stantly changing and presents some new and 
important feature of interest every month. 
Of late there have been symptoms of disturb- 
ance of our onward movement which have 
caused more or less anxiety, but the possible 
consequences are still unrealized, and for the 
present we are continuing to forge ahead. 
The fact that during the past year our ex- 
ports of manufactures have fallen off is found 
on analysis to be significant only of such fluc- 
tuations as we might naturally expect, and is 
offset by testimony from our consuls as to 
the uninterrupted growth in popularity of 
American goods. 


AMERICAN SUPREMACY CONCEDED 


Even in Austria-Hungary, where hostility 
to American products is most pronounced, 
the imports from the United States, accord- 
ing to Consul-General Hurst of Vienna,* are 
increasing rapidly, although American export- 
ers have not until recently given general 
attention to that part of Europe “which is 
considerably removed from ports in closest 
touch with transatlantic commerce.” So for- 
midable is the growth of American imports, 
in fact, that “Austrian manufacturers and 
agriculturists are making an organized effort 
to stem the inflow.” Ata recent conference 
in Vienna to take measures against American 
competition, adds Mr. Hurst, “it was openly 
acknowledged that the commercial policy of 
the present time is dictated and controlled by 
the United States. Instances of the 
gigantic strides of our American manufactur- 
ing industries are cited to show our capability 
to forge ahead of all competitors in many 
fields.” 

In a report upon the commerce and indus- 
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tries of Germany in 1900,+ Consul-General 
Mason of Berlin says the United States again 
heads the list of countries selling to that 
country, with a total of nearly $243,000,000, 
or 16.9 per cent. of the entire bulk of Ger- 
man imports, although it should be noted 
that this covers the values of all American 
products landed on German soil, “a large per- 
centage of which simply pass through ‘ 
en route to Russia, Austria-Hungary, Switz- 
erland and Scandinavia.” It may be ex- 
pected that the returns for 1901 will show a 
falling off in German imports, owing to the 
industrial depression which has seriously im- 
paired the purchasing power of the Empire 
during the past six or eight months. But in 
Germany, as in Austria-Hungary, our goods 
continue, relatively speaking, to hold their 
own, and the “overshadowing competition of 
the United States” is regarded by German 
economists as of momentous importance to 
the future of German industry and commerce. 
“It is recognized by intelligent Germans,” 
adds Mr. Mason, “that in future industrial 
and trade competitions, that fine composite 
product of American racial qualities, institu- 
tions and methods, the workingman who 
thinks, will, in combination with our un- 
equaled resources, turn the scale in favor of 
the United States.” 


UNIQUE POSITION IN INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


The same concern is felt in France, in Bel- 
gium, in Switzerland, in Great Britain—in 
other words, in all of the highly developed 
manufacturing countries of Europe, and it isa 
most significant fact that, even in specialties 
which were once thought to be exclusively 
their own, the United States is becoming 
a more and more formidable competitor. Who 
would have imagined, a decade ago, that we 
should be so successful in the manufacture of 
silk that we would not merely cease buying 
silks from France, with the exception of cer- 
tain kinds of highly finished goods, but would 
be exporting silks to that country? Yet this 
is what has happened. So of tin plate in 
Wales. At one time it was considered to be 
doubtful whether we could manufacture tin 
plate at all; there were some who held the 


*Printed in Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1193, November 19, 1901. 


tPrinted in Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1185, November 9, 1901. 
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that the Welsh must always hold the Ameri- 
can trade. But in fact the position has been 
reversed. We manufacture more tin plate 
than we need, and the Welsh have recently 
imported tin bars from us. Our predomi- 
nance in iron and steel, which once would 
have seemed a mere chimera, is now a twice- 
told tale, and the steam coals of Wales, so 
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remarked that the nation which supplies the 


world with coal and iron—the indispensable 
bases of all modern industry—beside pro- 
ducing enough for its own enormous needs, 
and in addition provides for export a vast 
bulk of food supplies and constantly increas- 
ing manufactures, occupies a position unique 
in the history of international exchange. 
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ANOMALIES OF AMERICAN COMPETITION 


If we survey the field of American indus- 
try, we find that there are surprisingly few of 
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the articles which used to be obtained ex- 
clusively abroad that are not now produced in 
the United States. We are actually told that 
the woolen as well as the silk industry of 
France and the hosiery industry of Germany 
are suffering severely from our competition, 
and that the Bohemian glass industry is 
feeling the effect of the increase of glass 
manufacture in the United States. It is even 
feared that our glass will flood the European 
markets. Our cottons are steadily gaining in 
taste and finish, and are now sold in England 
in competition with the Manchester product. 

Says the Lepziger Tageblatt of April 10: 
“Even in fancy articles, in which the Euro- 
pean market has set the styles for the entire 
world, the American manufacturers are begin- 
ning to compete with the European. British 
calico prints are already receiving competition 
from America. We hear that travelers of a 
well-known American house have offered 
American cotton stuffs in England with much 
success, and the London authorities declare 
them to be tasteful and worth their price.” 
A New York company manufacturing cotton 
stuffs intends to found a Paris house which 
shall introduce its fancy woven stuffs for 
women’s dresses and trimmed women’s hats 
are being exported from the United States to 
Europe. Imagine Americans purveying dress- 
goods and millinery to the Parisians! ‘The 
reversible cloths which are made in the United 
States,” said Consul Sawter of Glauchau, in 
a report sent in 1900, “ are now the style in 
high-priced goods in the German capital.” 

It was noted months ago in THE Wor tp’s 
Work that we were sending cutlery to Shef- 
field, iron to Birmingham, beer to Germany. 
In agriculture, as well as in manufactures, we 
are constantly widening the sphere of our 
production. The orange and lemon growers 
of Southern Europe are feeling the pinch of 
California’s competition. “It is ridiculous,” 
exclaims a Spanish newspaper,* “to think 
that fruits and vegetables raised on the slopes 
of the distant Pacific should compete at the 
very doors of Spain with those produced in this 
country. . . . Shall we live tosee Ameri- 
can oranges on the Valencia market itself?” 
We are producing our own raisins, our prunes, 
cur wines, our olive oil, and are sending them 
abroad. California prunes now compete in 
Europe with Bosnian prunes. 

*See Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1043. 
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CONSULS AS PROMOTERS OF TRADE 


Undoubtedly, much of our progress in recent 
years is due to the keen business instinct and 
activity of our consular officers at most of 
the industrial centres of Europe. Whatever 
the deficiencies of our consular service, it can 
no longer be denied that it is of great and 
constantly increasing utility to our industry 
and commerce, and its work has become the 
object of envy and emulation on the part of 
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Governments whose consular establishments 
were at one time considered to be far superior. 
In reporting upon new inventions and manu- 
facturing processes, especially, the consuls 
have supplied a great mass of valuable data to 
our developing industries, and their zeal and 
ingenuity in obtaining such information which, 
in many instances, was jealously guarded by 
the European manufacturers, have been so 
keen, so searching, so indefatigable, as to be 
a matter of bitter complaint on the part of 
foreign industrial interests. 
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If there is an opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of American goods, or an obstacle to be 
overcome, the consuls, as a rule, may be 
trusted to report the fact, and the information 
is immediately printed by the Department of 
State and given to the public. Notwithstand- 
ing the serious drawbacks of political appoint- 
ments and insecurity of tenure, the service 
shows a very general and steady improvement 
in its commercial work, and it seems capable 
of being made an unapproachable, as it is 
already conceded by the best foreign opinion, 
to be an unequaled instrument of trade. At 
most of the great commercial and manufactur- 
ing centres of Europe, our consular represen- 
tatives fully justify the encomiums passed 
upon them by a German economist, as “ vigi- 
lant sentinels, who spy out every trade open- 
ing or advantage and promptly report upon it.” 


AWAKENING OF THE NATION TO ITS POWER 


Coincidently with the progress of our goods 
in the world’s markets and the increased ac- 
tivity of the consular officers in efforts to 
facilitate and extend this movement, there has 
naturally been a general awakening, not only 
on the part of the manufacturing and export- 
ing interests more immediately concerned, but 
among our educators, publicists, politicians, to 
the growing magnitude of the issues involved 
and the importance of devising the best 
means of utilizing the golden opportunities 
which seem to offer themselves more largely 
to us than to any other people in the inter- 
national struggle for trade. During the past 
two or three years many books, pamphlets 
and magazine articles have been written on 
different phases of the subject. It is a fre- 
quent theme of public addresses and the basis 
of special courses at a number of our univer- 
sities and colleges. Even the ordinary high 
schools are rapidly adopting the study of com- 
mercial geography as a necessary feature of 
preparation for college or for business life. 
Export associations and commercial museums 
have been organized at various points, and it 
may be said that there is hardly any question 
now before the American people which ap- 
peals so strongly to their patriotism, their 
pride in their country, their national ambition, 
as well as to their money-making instinct. 
Moreover, it is not too much to claim that the 
commercial expansion of the United States, 
if it continue unchecked, may easily develop 
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into a vast ethical force. Already we see in 
the workings of our industries here at home 
many indications of moral and intellectual re- 
sults which we are apt to pass over too lightly 
because of their familiarity. We have grown 
so used to them that they impress us only 
when we come to contrast them with condi- 
tions in other countries. In a general way 
we fully realize that we are an exceptionally 
prosperous and happy people; but it is im- 
portant, now that we have entered upon a 
new and enlarged sphere of action, to ascer- 
tain if we can the causes of our fortunate 
condition and whether they are likely to 
endure. 


THE FUTURE OF EXPANSION 


It may be assumed that our continued 
growth on present lines depends upon the 
steady progress of commercial expansion. 
The question as to how increasing trade may 
best be secured and maintained is one as to 
which our publicists and politicians differ 
widely. Nearly all of them concur substan- 
tially in the view expressed by President 
McKinley at Buffalo, that “we must not re- 
pose in fancied security that we can forever 
sell everything and buy little or nothing,” and 
that “a system which provides a mutual -ex- 
change of commodities is manifestly essential 
to the continued and healthful growth of our 
export trade”; but there are powerful inter- 
ests which will antagonize many of the tariff 
concessions that such a policy implies. If 
we make no concessions we may ultimately 
find ourselves face to face with impassable 
barriers raised by European nations against 
our manufactured goods. 


THREATENED DIVERSION OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES 


There is another danger which may be im- 
minent. Again and again our business men 
have shown a remarkable capacity for settling 
knotty problems independently of legislation, 
and our manufacturers have recently given a 
significant and disturbing evidence of this 
faculty by seeking a short cut to tariff favors 
in Europe without waiting for action by Con- 
gress. According to Mr. Robert P. Porter, 
formerly Director of the Census and a well- 
known writer on economic subjects, American 
industries are establishing plants in England 
in order to obtain the benefit of minimum 
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tariff rates from European countries which, 
in the absence of reciprocal agreements, may 
continue to enforce the maximum rates 
against the United States, if they do not 
make them still higher. The same thing is 
being done in Germany and Belgium by some 
of our capitalists. Such a movement, if it 
became general among our exporting manu- 
facturers, would obviously be most injurious 
to American labor in transferring production 
for export from our home factories to those 
established in Europe, and to our export 
trade generally and the many important inter- 
ests it subserves. Our future expansion, 
therefore, seems to depend upon an early 
adjustment of tariff differences with other 
countries which will remove the incentive to 
our manufacturers to go abroad. 


DANGER OF PRESSING EUROPE TOO HARD 


There are other serious disadvantages we 
might easily suffer from if nothing is done to 
bring about the reduction of the high customs 
duties which many countries now enforce 
against our goods, even in the absence of ex- 
pressly retaliatory action by those nations 
which are feeling most acutely the pinch of 
American competition. Europe has been 
taking our tools, our machinery, our textiles 
and other goods in increasing quantities be- 
cause they have been found to be better and 
relatively cheaper than their own, even with 
the tariff duty added; but European pur- 
chases from us are obviously dependent upon 
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the ability to pay, and in periods of depres- 
sion, such as that which has overtaken Ger- 
many, the consumer would be forced to econ- 
omize and content himself with an inferior 
article at the lowest price. In that event the 
European manufacturer might be compelled 
to dispose of accumulated stocks at a sacrifice 
that would make competition difficult for us 
if we continued to be handicapped by dis- 
criminating duties. 


OUR SAFETY. DEPENDENT UPON OURSELVES 


The perils which are thus seen to confront 
our future expansion are neither fanciful nor 
speculative. At any moment they may 
become urgent. Great as we are, with un- 
equaled capabilities as an exporting nation, 
we are not great enough to set aside the 
natural laws of trade and make the whole 
world a passive instrument of our will. “We 
cannot hope,” said Senator Lodge, in his 
address before the Middlesex Club in Boston, 
early in November, “to shut our own markets 
absolutely to the world and then sell to all 
mankind. It might be an ideal situation, but 
in the long run it is impracticable as well as 
dangerous.” ‘The period of exclusiveness,” 
declared President McKinley, in what has 
been justly termed his political testament to 
the American people, “is past. The ex- 
pansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are un- 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations will prevent reprisals.” 


“AMERICAN MACHINERY FOREVER’— 
IN SPAIN 


BY 


EDWARD LOWRY 


the nations of Europe, and one of the 

last to adopt progressive methods, is 
being built up and modernized by American 
enterprise. The work is gaining in volume 
with astonishing rapidity. A striking illus- 
tration of the growing popularity of American 
machinery in Spain is shown by the accom- 
panying cut. 


Gite heretofore the most backward of 


J. F. Villalta, of Barcelona, is at the head 
of the largest concern of its kind in Spain 
and is one of the best known Spanish mer- 
chants. He would hardly dare use on all of 
his letter-heads the imprint of an American 
eagle surmounting the globe, placed above the 
coats-of-arms of the United States and Spain, 
the whole topping the legend, “ American 
Machinery Forever,” unless he were sure of 
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the temper of his customers. The letter-head 
from which the cut was made had stamped on 
it in red ink this warning, “ Please duly post- 
stamp all your letters and papers.” The story 
of the necessity that prompted this warning is 
not creditable to the American business men 
who are seeking new foreign markets for 
their wares. 

The demand for American manufactures is 
insistent and covers a broad variety of articles, 
notwithstanding the fact that the greater num- 
ber of orders placed have so far been in the 
nature of experiments. In practically every 
instance, however, these experimental orders 
have been followed by substantial shipments 
and Spain is rapidly becoming one of the most 
enticing markets for American goods. The 
United States, supposed to have ruined Spain 
by despoiling her of Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, is now doing more than any other 
one agency in renewing what was considered 
an effete and decadent nation. 

A significant instance of the attitude of the 
Spanish, and especially of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, toward the “ American invasion ” may be 
found in the great arsenal at Trubia. It is at 
this arsenal that the heaviest ordnance used 
by the Spanish army and navy is turned out. 
Since the recent war the arsenal has been 
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equipped with engine lathes of American 
manufacture for turning out great guns. 
These lathes were of such length and so 
heavy and unwieldy that it was with the 
greatest difficulty they were put on board the 
steamers for shipment. The arsenal also has 
now electric motors, an electric-lighting plant, 
and other electric apparatus made by an 
American electric company used in driving the 
machine tools of American manufacture. The 
arsenal is also fitted up with an air com- 
pressing plant for driving pneumatic tools, all 
of American manufacture. Orders for these 
improvements were placed after the war by 
the Spanish Government and came directly to 
the United States from the Spanish author- 
ities. 

Spain has placed contracts in this country 
for more rolling stock than any other country 
in Europe. Not only is she using American 
railway cars, trucks and locomotives, but 
electric traction and tramway systems are 
being installed. The demand has developed 
since the war. 

About eleven years ago a well-known loco- 
motive works built two locomotives for a 
projected railroad in Spain, but the road fell 
into difficulties and was abandoned. When 
the two countries took up arms against each 
other trade did not entirely cease. For in 
April, 1898, at the outbreak of the war, this 
same company received a cable order for 
six consolidation locomotives for the Bilbao- 
Santander Railway, one of the largest mineral 
roads in the north of Spain. These locomo- 
tives were built while hostilities were in pro- 
gress and were shipped in July when a move- 
ment directed against the Spanish coast was 
contemplated by our Government. Not only 
were they delivered safely and in good order, 
but an American engineer was sent out to 
Bilbao to erect them. A subsequent order 
for eight locomotives, duplicates of the first 
ones, was placed by the same road. 

These engines attracted such favorable 
attention that other companies operating rail- 
roads or ore properties in the north of Spain 
placed orders with the same American con- 
pany, so that at the present time thirty or 
more locomotives of the same type are being 
operated in Spain. 

The Bilbao-Santander Railway has also in 
operation more than 150 American freight 
cars of various types and capacities. These 
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were the first cars used in Europe fitted with 
American cast-iron chilled wheels and axles. 
The same road has in operation about thirty 
American passenger cars, built like the cars 
used in the United States. Most of these 
contracts have been awarded to American 
concerns over European competitors. 

The Compania del Norte, an important 
road, forms the connecting link on Spanish 
territory between Madrid and Paris. This 
road, just previous to the opening of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 placed a single order with 
an American car-building firm for 600 freight 
cars. Price and the ability to furnish the 
cars promptly were the main considerations 
that brought the order to the United States. 

Two important mining roads in the south 
of Spain have in operation about 100 freight 
and ore cars bought in this country. It is a 
noteworthy fact that on the most important 
as well as the smaller roads in Spain, when 
old stock is discarded, American cars and 
trucks are purchased. This is also true of 
steel rails. The Carnegie works now have in 
hand an order for 2,000 tons for immediate 
shipment. 

Another feature of our export trade with 
Spain that has a sentimental and picturesque 
value, is the order recently placed in this 
country for a dining car, a parlor car anda 
sleeping car for the private train of King 
Alfonso. They are to be luxuriously furnished 
and decorated for the King’s use. 

In the matter of electric traction and tram- 
way equipment less progress has been made. 
But American street railway equipment is 
rapidly gaining favor. In Barcelona, for ex- 
ample, where the electric traction system is 
controlled by Belgian capital, the poles, the 
wires, the trucks and the motor equipments 
were all furnished by American firms. The 
cars were made in England. So late as four 
years ago there was not an electric traction 
system in Spain. At the present time at 
least ten are either in operation or are pro- 
jected. Street cars running on American 
trucks and having American motor equip- 
ments are now in operation in Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, Madrid, Passages and Barcelona. 
Shortly after war was declared in April, 
1898, a Philadelphia firm shipped on one 
order more than 200 electric motor trucks to 
Madrid and Barcelona. While there is no 
street railway system in Spain completely 
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equipped with American rolling stock, the 
same cannot be said of her close ally and 
neighbor, Portugal. The Philadelphia con- 
cern just referred to has recently sent to Lis- 
bon 120 complete open cars with trucks. 
These were typical American cars, and the 
machinery for the entire system, costing sev- 
eral millions of dollars, was supplied by 
American manufacturers. 

The average American thinks of shipping 
tobacco to Spain as a flagrant case of carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle. This view is not 
borne out by facts. Francisco Carmona, of 
Madrid, one of the high officials of the Span- 
ish tobacco monopoly, has visited this country 
during the past year. He bought more 
than $2,000,000 worth of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia tobacco to be shipped to Spain. Quite 
recently 5,000 tons of the tobacco bought by 
Sefior Carmona went out in one shipment. 
The steamer that carried this shipment from 
New York had on board 11,000 tons of 
American freight for Spain valued at over 
$300,000. This was the largest single ship- 
ment ever made from this country to Spain. 
For business reasons every possible effort 
was made to keep Sefior Carmona’s identity 
unknown, and the fact that he was here was 
kept carefully from the newspapers. 

A market has developed since the war for 
leather goods, staves, stoves, paraffine, type- 
writers (for use in the Government offices in 
Madrid and elsewhere), skin cases for sau- 
sages and a variety of other articles. 

It is estimated that fully one-half the goods 
exported from this country to Spain do not 
show on the export statistics compiled at 
Washington. The reason is simple. Be- 
cause of the inadequate freight facilities for 
shipping directly and the higher tariff im- 
posed on American manufactures in Spain, 
American manufacturers ship their goods via 
England. Coming from England the ship- 
ments pass through the custom house as 
English goods, and pay a lower duty than 
they otherwise would. Many orders from 
Spain come to this country through English 
agents. Several American houses whose 
goods have a wide popularity in Spain are 
absolutely ignorant of the fact that any of 
their output goes to that country. This is 
because of the English or French middleman. 

As an example may be quoted the case of 
a prominent Spanish merchant who came to 
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New York in September of this year to 
secure if possible the agency of an American 
lock company whose locks are exceedingly 
popular in Spain. Shortly after his arrival 
he called on the president of the company 
and stated his business. The American, 
while perfectly willing to have an agency 
established, told his visitor that he did not 
know that the locks had ever been sold in 
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Spain. He was amazed to learn that they 
had been sold in large quantities since the 
war. Spanish merchants had been buying 
them through English houses. 

The varied noises of American foundries, 
machine-shops and factories are echoing about 
the castles in Spain with all the insistency of 
the guns off Santiago. It is the peaceable 
invasion of Western activity. 


THE NEW FARMING AND A NEW LIFE 


HIGHLY SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE MADE PROFITABLE ON OLD LAND 
— A SOCIAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF COUNTRY 
LIFE—A COMMUNITY OF PROSPEROUS AND CONTENTED WORKERS 


BY 


MARY C. 


BLOSSOM 


Illustrated from photographs by Henry Troth 


York City, between the Pocantico 

Valley and the Hudson River, and 
overlooking the Hudson, lies Briarcliff Manor, 
an estate four miles in length and three in width. 
About eleven years ago Mr. Walter W. Law, 
a successful man-of-affairs, retired from busi- 
ness while yet in the prime of life and estab- 
lished upon this site for his pleasure and 
recreation a small dairy farm, which has since 
assumed very large proportions. He has 
proved two things of enormous value—one is 
a purely commercial fact—that the very best 
things in dairy products and floriculture com- 
mand a profit-yielding price; and that the 
social results of farm-life, such as poets and 
philosophers have celebrated, can be actually 
achieved, and that, too, with scientific and 
labor-saving improvements that poets and 
philosophers never dreamed of. 

It is much to prove that farming can be 
made to pay on land in the Eastern States 
that has no particular advantages except prox- 
imity toa market. It is even more to prove 
that farm-life near a great city can be made a 
happy and invigorating social life for every- 
body concerned with it, from the laborers to 
the owner. Mr. Law, therefore, has earned 
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the double distinction of being a successful 
farmer and a practical social reformer— 


a philanthropist in the best sense of the 
word. 

While the universities and the. technical 
schools are teaching the possibilities of farm- 
ing conducted on scientific principles, Mr. 
Law is successfully carrying his scientific 
ideas and humane principles (which in the 
last analysis are one) into practical operation. 
The care of the farm at first was chiefly re- 
creative in object ; but, having applied busi- 
ness principles to the conduct of it, he found 
that the place was yielding him a profit. 
More acres were added from time to time, and 
the farm became a source of revenue instead 
of an expensive recreation. 

His first aim has been to develop the earn- 
ing power of his own land, and in so doing he 
has given an object lesson to others. His 
estate has grown to about 5,500 acres, and 
upon it nearly all the industries grouped 
under the name of “ small-farming ” and dairy 
farming are now in successful operation. He 
has shown that labor and land may be made 
productive and do their share for the common 
good, on a business basis which is within the 
reach of the small farmer. He applied the 
same sound business principles by which he 
made his fortune. With this lesson once 
made plain, he feels sure that the result will 
be to relieve the congestion in great cities, 
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and to lighten the burden of the agricultural 
laborer. The principles considered vital at 
Briarcliff are essential to success everywhere, 
and the methods adopted are precisely the 
methods that the small farmer must adopt if 
he expects to get ahead. For instance, the 
smallest and poorest farmer can give his 
attention to the treatment of his cows, and to 
the cleanliness of his stables, and in short can 
do as Mr. Law does, “make the best of 
everything on the place,” to his own advan- 
tage. 

To spread abroad the teachings of his ex- 
periment Mr. Law lent his aid to the estab- 
lishment of a School of Practical Agriculture 
and Horticulture. He leased to the school 66 
acres of land worth $1,000 an acre, for twenty 
years at a dollar a year ; he gave the trustees 
$30,000 to build a dormitory, and he assured 
them $3,000 a year for running expenses 
until the school should have reached a paying 
basis. With this foundation and an additional 
$30,000 subscribed by the trustees, who are 
men of generous ideas, the school was opened 
last year. Besides making these gifts, Briar- 
cliff Manor, with its extensive grounds laid 
out by Mr. Olmsted, the landscape gardener, 
was opened to the students as a field for study 
and instruction under the guidance of exper- 
ienced teachers. The object of the school is 
the practical training of men and women in 
all branches that will make them proficient in 
the management of farms, estates, green- 
houses and gardens, and to give them a 
thorough knowledge of the science of the soil. 
The aim is to raise the standard of agricul- 
tural methods, and to demonstrate through 
practical instruction that higher value may be 
obtained from land under intelligent manage- 
ment; to overcome the difficulties, and to 
establish the value of the small farm under 
intensive culture, and to develop the special 
market for its finer productions. The courses 
of study include horticulture, botany, chemis- 
try, geology, economic entomology, building 
construction, stock husbandry, and bookkeep- 
ing. The practical work includes the care of 
orchard trees and bush fruits, the culture of 
vegetables and fruits under glass, the making 
of jellies and jams, market-gardening, the 
tillage of soils, the use of fertilizers, hybridi- 
zation and propagation of flowers, and the 
methods of harvesting and marketing crops. 
Instruction is given also in dairying, poultry 
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and bee-keeping, table and house decoration. 
The New York Botanical Garden near Briar- 
cliff gives the students the privilege of its 
lectures, museums and conservatories. It is 
noteworthy that among the students in this 
democratic school are not only young men of 
all social grades, but young women as well. 

Proximity to a great city of 3,000,000 con- 
sumers affords an exceptional opportunity for 
students to learn what is of the greatest im- 
portance and what is so imperfectly under- 
stood by the great mass of producers—the 
study of markets and marketing, the methods 
of packing, and the selling of products in the 
great wholesale and in the finer retail channels 
of trade. This last is of the very greatest 
practical importance. Mr. Law is a great 
merchant as well asa great farmer. One in 
fact makes the other necessary. His dairy 
products are delivered from his own wagons 
by his own men to the houses of the con- 
sumers in New York and in several suburban 
cities. In this way the same scientific care 
and handling of the products is ensured after 
they leave the farm as before. It is this 
certainty of cleanliness, purity, and freshness 
that constitutes a large part of the value of 
these products, and for this the consumer is 
willing to pay. The distribution is as much 
a matter of science as the production. 

The distribution of these dairy products 
extends also over wider areas. They were 
sent to the Paris Exposition where they re- 
ceived prizes ; and a consignment of butter 
from the farm is regularly made to one 
American household in China. 

The same thorough business organization 
is maintained that is necessary in any other 
successful undertaking. When Mr. Law goes 
to his office every morning he finds a specific 
report of every pound or quart of things sold 
the day before, of the yield of every cow and 
of every greenhouse, of the condition of every 
herd, of the birth of every calf and of the 
blooming of every row of American beauty 
roses. 

Mr. George T. Powell, the director of the 
school, is making a very exhaustive study of 
cold storage one of the great features of 
instruction, and there is probably no other 
place where the subject can be studied so 
extensively. Food preservation by means of 
refrigeration and cold storage is to be care- 
fully considered, and it is the object of the 
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school to turn out fully educated experts, who 
will understand the subject in all its branches. 
A cold storage plant complete in its outfit, 
with properly insulated cold store-rooms, will 
shortly be erected, in which a careful study 
will be made of temperature effects on the 
articles stored. In connection with this 
department a school of architecture, as applied 
to cold storage construction, will be established. 
Under the direction and care of cold storage 
experts, who will deliver lectures, the different 
standard makes of refrigerating machines and 
plants, including all the various insulating 
materials used in different parts of the world, 
will be brought before the students. 

From the beginning the management of 
Briarcliff Farms saw that in order to produce 
the best and purest milk it was necessary to 
begin with the pasturage. Year after year 
the fields have been ploughed and cultivated, 
turned over, drained and manured; suitable 
crops have been put in, the best grass has 
been sown, until the richest hay and pasture 
have been obtained. Looking from a window 
in the business office across a beautiful valley, 
one may see in one field about twenty acres 
of reclaimed land. Four years ago this 
ground was a swamp—last year it produced 
forty-five bushels of wheat to the acre. It is 
planted in hay for 1901. Practically all the 
food used is raised upon the place. 

As to the animals themselves, there are few 
now left on the farms that were not raised 
there. The uniform rule has been to think 
more of the health of the herd than of the 
life of any individual animal. The herd now 
consists of 1030 animals, about one-third 
registered stock, and two-thirds “ graders ” of 
the finest sort ; and with food raised mostly 
on the farms, fresh spring water, and the 
healthiest of barns, the results are most satis- 
factory. About 4500 quarts of milk per day 
is the supply, and it takes about eleven quarts 
of milk to make one quart of cream; but 
a correspondingly high price is received for 
it. The barns are practical, scrupulously 
clean and well-ventilated. The most approved 
barn has room for 102 animals. It has upper 
windows with glass panes which can be pushed 
outward at an angle that permits them to be 
opened even in snowy weather ; there is also 
ventilation by means of an air-shaft in the 
centre of the building, and there is a small 
square ventilator behind each animal as it 
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stands in its stall. The floor is of cement 
with trenches 16 inches wide and 5 inches 
deep. Every stall is supplied with an auto- 
matic watering tank, and automatic chain 
stanchions are used, by which in case of fire 
all animals can be released simultaneously. 
The animal is free to move her head in almost 
any direction, and to reach her own side with 
her tongue. A cake of salt is fastened to the 
side of the stall in a tin box. The partitions 
between the stalls are raised an inch or more 
from the floor, so that it is possible to sweep 
under them, and not a particle of dust is 
allowed to collect there. The rule of Briarcliff 
is the rule of a happy family, and that there 
is no success like using the golden rule in 
dealing with dogs and cats and cows and all 
God’s creatures. A prize is given at Christ- 
mas, among others, to the man “ who has been 
most gentle and free from shouting in dealing 
with the cows.” Mr. Law plainly says, 
“ Cruelty to a cowis the same as Cruelty to me, 
and shall never be permitted on this farm.” 

The greatest care is exercised that no 
diseased animal finds its way into the herd. 
Twice a year Dr. Leonard Pearson, professor 
of veterinary science at the University of 
Pennsylvania, tests the herd for tuberculosis. 
Bulls and cows are turned out every day in 
winter from early morning until 3 in the after- 
noon, when they are stabled until the follow- 
ing morning. The cows are fed, sponged, 
combed, and milked regularly twice a day at 
3.a.m.and 3 p.m., and the printed regula- 
tions which have to be vigorously carried out 
by the milkers may be seen in every stable. 
Every man has charge of about twenty-one 
cows, and before milking he must put on a 
clean white uniform and cap, and wash the 
udders of the animals carefully. Then he 
goes to the washroom which is in every barn 
and thoroughly cleanses his hands. Witha 
covered milk pail in hand, having a fine wire 
strainer at one end, he discards the first milk 
that comes, and then he allows the remainder 
to pass through the strainer into the pail. 
Before milking another cow he is required 
to wash his hands again. Each milker re- 
cords the daily milk flow of each cow on 
blanks which are placed on the stall above the 
animal. The business manager can tell at 
any time just what each animal in the herd is 
doing. 

An individual test of the milk of each cow 
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THE COWS IN PASTURE 


Golf links in the background and the club-house to the left 
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is made four times a year. The law requires 
three or three and a half per cent. of fat; 
Briarcliff milk must contain over five per 
cent. of fat, or it is not offered for sale. A 
well-equipped laboratory under the superin- 
tendence of a competent chemist is situated 
but a few steps from the dairy. The milk is 
regularly analyzed, and the bacteria present 
are frequently below a thousand to the cubic 
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Every attendant at the dairy has his work 
confined to that place, and is not allowed to 
go near the barns. They also, like the milkers, 
wear white duck suits. Immediately afte 
the milk is brought to the dairy it is put into 
a large sterilized tank, whence it is forced by 
compressed air through sterilized pipes to th 
second floor, where it is cooled and bottled. 
It is strained five times before bottling. Yet 
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inch. In Europe three or four million 
bacteria to the cubic inch are regularly found 
in much of the milk offered for consumption, 
while most of the milk sold in our large cities 
contains hundreds of thousands to the cubic 
inch. 

After leaving the barns the milk is kept 
wholesome by a system of safeguards in the 
dairy-house; so also while the milk is in 
transit from the farms to the consumer. 


within five minutes after reaching the dairy a 
can of milk has been put into sterilized bottles. 
Every utensil in the building which in any 
way comes in contact with the milk or with 
the attendants is regularly sterilized by live 
steam, and the entire building is as free of 
bacteria as human ingenuity can make it. In 
the rooms of the dairy, which have white-tiled 
walls and floors, the wall meets the floor with 
a concave strip of tiling running round it, so 
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THE STONE BRIDGE 


that no particles of dust can lodge as they 
might if the floor and wall joined squarely. 
The first three years of the life of a cow 
on the farms are somewhat different from those 
of an ordinary cow. She begins life as a 
new-born calf at a barn known as Station A 
in the journey which all cows raised on the 
premises have to take before they reach the 
home barns and take their places as grown 
cows. Mr. Law believes that calves need 
their mother’s care as a fitting introduction to 
life, as other youngsters do, so the little thing 
is left with the cow for one month at Station 
A or, weather permitting, in the adjoining 
fields. At the end of the month it is sent to 
Station B, where it joins a herd of calves that 
are fed on full milk from the  pail—not 
skimmed milk, as is the usual custom. Mr. 
Law says, in answer to those who demur, 
“I’m not wasting that milk, I’m investing it.” 
After. remaining at Station B and in the sur- 
rounding fields another month, the youngster 
moves on to Station C, where it lives for four 
months, fed on skimmed milk with crushed 
feed or any wholesome vegetable it will eat. 
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Six months are spent at Station D, on one of 
the highest hills in Westchester County. <A 
year is allowed for Stations E and F, then the 
calf travels on to Station G, about three miles 
from the home barns, where it stays for ten 
months. At the age of two years and ten 
months, oftener three years, the young cow 
has a calf, and if the calf is kept both cow 
and calf go back to Station A for one month, 
after which the mother takes her place as a 
milker in the herd. Mr. Law believes that a 
cow is at her best only after being allowed to 
mature in this natural and wholesome way. 
Each milch cow in the herd receives seven 
pounds of grain daily. The ration is com- 
posed of fifty per cent. bran, twenty-five per 
cent. corn meal, twenty-five per cent. crushed 
oats, besides two pounds of oil meal and all 
the hay she will eat. The herdsman at 
Briarcliff says that a cow has a commercial 
value for about nine years, that is from the 
age of three until she is twelve or thirteen. 
The diversifying of Briarcliff industries has 
been as rapid as was consistent with wisdom, 
and some of the land has been fitted by fer- 
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tilizing and rotation of grains, for the raising 
of fine vegetables. There are, for instance, 
seven acres planted in asparagus. 

The poultry department is very interesting. 
There are thirty-one poultry houses distributed 
over the estate, each 18x 100 feet, with an 
alley running through the middle. During 
January there was one incubator brood of a 
thousand chickens, and there are about four 
thousand chickens and ducks in all on the 
farm. The poultry expert in charge states 
that he feeds the hens five times a day—1, 
rolled oats; 2, a little cracked wheat; 3, 
cracked corn or barley; 4, soft feed and cut 
green bone; 5, cracked corn or cracked 
wheat. 

About 300 lambs are raised each spring, 
Dorset blood predominating ; all are dressed 
on the farm, selling for $12 apiece, and the 
demand is greater than the supply. 

Last year there were 1,300 swine raised, 
Chester Whites and Berkshires being the 
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favorites. They are kept constantly out of 
doors, the superintendent believing in pens 
only for breeding purposes. In summer they 
are allowed to run at large in the orchards or 
the woods. 

The greenhouses are now on a paying basis. 
They are very extensive, and are devoted 
chiefly to the cultivation of roses and carna- 
tions. There are twenty-two varieties of car- 
nations, and the cutting averages 2,500 per 
day. The demand for Briarcliff flowers has 
increased to such an extent that two more 
large houses have been erected, each holding 
40,000 plants. During the winter the carna- 
tions bring eight, ten,and twelve cents apiece. 
Here are some of the prices for Briarcliff 
Farms products: milk, ten cents per quart; 
cream, testing fifty per cent. butter fat, eighty 
cents; butter, sixty cents per pound, sold 
mostly in New York and much of it to clubs ; 
eggs, thirty-five to fifty cents, and cannot be- 
gin to supply demand; broilers, from $1.50 
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to $3.00 per pair; sausage, twenty cents per 
pound, and asparagus when in season, thirty 
five to fifty cents. 

The estate is enclosed ty a fence made oi 
stones taken from the Farms, and within this 
is a very live community. There is an excel- 
lent system of water-works carrying the puresi 
and best of spring water over the Farms ani 
a pretty railroad station, schoolhouse, a posi 
office, a telegraph and a long distance tele- 
phone station. In addition to these there is 
a large electrical power-house, which furnishes 
the power needed on the farms and supplies 
lights in all the buildings and residences. In 
1896 Mr. Law wished to build a church 
that all could attend. He was himself a 
Presbyterian, but upon inquiry he found 
that there was no Congregationalist in the 
place; so he called the church a Congrega- 
tionalist church, and a very pretty ivy-mantled 
place of worship it is, with beautiful stained- 
glass windows and a stone: parsonage next 
door. Mr. Law is also building the Briarcliff 
Lodge, a beautiful hotel of wood and stone. 
Prominent speakers are invited from time to 
time to talk tothe men. On these occasions the 
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THE RESIDENCE OF MR. W. W. LAW 


The library is on the right 


Briarcliff. orchestra, made up of the farm 
workers, usually contributes its share to the 
entertainment. The son of the owner of 
Briarcliff is a member of this orchestra. The 
men are met ona footing of equality, which 
enlists their interest and codperation and 
brings closer relations between employer and 
worker, and this is one of the key-notes of 
successful social betterment. 

The home-idea is a large part of Mr. Law’s 
design for his community of three hundred 
workers. He feels that it is better for the 
men to own their homes and feel pride in 
them; so he sells a plot of land fifty by fifty 
or seventy-five by one hundred and fifty feet to 
any desirable worker at a nominal price; he 
then asks him to choose just what kind of a 
house he will have, and builds it for him, taking 
a mortgage on it, to be paid off at easy stages. 

For the unmarried men there is a home 
known as “ Dalmeny.”” No one is obliged to 


live there, but the house is so well kept that 
it is not large enough for all who desire to 
come. The cost of living is from fifteen to 
eighteen dollars a month, including room, 
board and laundry. There are separate 
rooms for seventy men, with free access to 
shower-baths and tubs on every floor. On 
the ground floor is a smoking and assembly- 
room, adjoining which is a lavatory with 
marble basins and a plentiful supply of clean 
towels, so that cleanliness is not only possible, 
but convenient. One of the rooms in the 
house is kept for a barber who is paid by the 
men. Mr. Law frequently joins the men at 
their meals, and they seldom fail to make 
themselves presentable before they sit down 
to the table. Upon the walls are inscriptions, 
one from Epictetus reading : 

“God hath given thee to thyself and saith, | 
had none more worthy of trust than thee; keep 
this man such as he was by nature, Reverent, 
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Faithful, High, Unterrified, Unshaken of Passion, agricultural class. It gives no man more than 
Untroubled.” he earns, but it helps him do for himself, 
There is good fellowship prevailing there, and 
a great respect and devotion to the interests 
of the man who has made life happy and 


In many places about the Farms a notice 
is posted beginning with the verse 


“in a cobbler by trade, I'll make it my pride healthy for those about him. According to 
The best of all cobblers to be the owner’s expressed desire, “the whole 


And if only a tinker no tinker on earth 


lee ete an. slid detthe: ten oe” thought of this place is set to uplift the pro- 


ducts of the earth,” and likewise it uplifts the 

Following this is a list of money prizes to human life within it. Not less noticeable than 
be awarded at Christmas time, for the clean- the miles and miles of good roads, the artistic 
est cow barn, for the most careful and thrifty lawns and shrubbery, the profusion of flowers, 
teamster, for the man who has done the best the cleanliness of fields and barns, is the air 
ploughing, the best harrowing, who has raised of contentment of workers, children and 
the most chickens, etc., etc., and there is a animals. The social result aimed at has been 
prize for the neatest dwelling including yard achieved, and the owner of Briarcliff has 
and road in front of house. The prizes are earned this distinction—that he is himself one 
esteemed less for their money value than as_ of the happiest men in the world. Therein 
an expression of the interest and sympathy of _ he is more successful than most of the philoso- 
the owner of Briarcliff. phers and poets have been who have simply 

Thus has the estate of Briarcliff taken its extolled the agricultural life ; for he has made 
place as a force for the advancement of the its blessings real to himself, and to others. 
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CLOSE TO THE HERD 


A DAY’S WORK ON A CATTLE RANCH 
MAYO 


Illustrated from Photographs by W. G. Walker, Cheyenne 
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HE cook’s cry of “ Grub p-i-l-e !” came 
but faintly and carried nothing of its 
real import to my ears dulled by the 

deep slumber that followed a day in the 
saddle. 

The air of Northern Wyoming is sharp at 
3.30 in the morning, even at the beginning of 
May, and it was very comfortable under 
heavy blankets. But in a moment I was 
brought to a sitting posture by a wild yell 
that sounded close beside me. I observed 
from the laughing face of my neighbor on the 
right, Hen Williams, that he was the author 
of the disturbance. Hen was a six-footer 
from Texas, and his piercing yell was more 
effective tnan the call of the cook in rousing 
the ranch-house, for it permanently routed all 
thoughts of sleep, and with much good-natured 
swearing the twenty-six cowboys slowly rose, 
rolled up their blankets and completed their 
morning toilet. 

Before breakfast was done, a chorus of 
neighing sounds came from outside, and the 
*horse-wrangler’’ rode up behind the two 
hundred ponies which were to furnish mounts 
for the men. Hastily gathering up their sad- 


dles, bridles and ropes the men hurried away 
to secure their mounts from the corral, and as 
soon as the ponies were saddled the day’s 
work was begun. 


Preparations for the round- 


I 


up had been making for two or three days, 
but this was the first day of the spring brand- 
ing and there was a subdued air of excitement 
and an unusual bustle among the ordinarily 
phlegmatic cow-men. 

Every man’s work had been assigned him 
by the foreman, and they quickly scattered to 
their various tasks. I decided to accompany 
Hank Long who was to beat up the coulees 
along the canyon on the northwest section 
of the range and to join the others at noon 
at the round-up. Most of the “ outfit” repre- 
sented the B BC ranch, but some two or three 
smaller owners joined in the work. With the 
usual idiocy of a tenderfoot, I expected to 
see cattle on every hand covering the range 
in great groups, as they were pictured, I re- 
membered, in my school geography. Of course 
if this were the case the grass would soon run 
short. Not a cow or a steer was in sight 
when we left the ranch-house, and it was not 
until we had ridden four or five miles and 
had descended into the canyon that we began 
to come across them singly and in groups of 
two or three or half a dozen. 

It was not necessary torun the cattle very 
far. By following them perhaps a quarter of 
a mile they received sufficient impetus to 
carry them forward a long distance. “They'll 
meet up with other cattle”? explained Hank as 
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RANCH 





BRINGING UP THE HORSE CAVOY 


we rode back toward the canyon, “and that 
will keep ’em going, for its shore cow nature 
to follow any other cow that’s traveling a 
little ahead of her.” 

As the morning wore on we started up a 
large number of cattle, winding our way in 
and out among the numerous little gulleys 
that ran back from the sides of the canyon. 
Almost all started at full speed as soon as 
they observed the ponies approaching, while 
Hank skilfully directed their flight by riding 
along on one flank or the other, spurring them 
on by the peculiar sharp-toned yell of the 
cowboy. 

At length, an hour before noon, we came 
to a point where a deep gulch intersected the 
canyon. Hank reined his pony aside. 

**Sam covered her up to here” he said, 
“we'll turn off now.” 

On the plain that stretched for miles in long 
wavy folds from the edge of the canyon we 
could see the cattle converging from all direc- 
tions, drifting slowly along with frequent stops 


* ROPING” AND 


for grazing; keeping the direction given them 
when they were first set in motion and grad- 
ually concentrating toward the distant spot 
where we could see the gleam of the white 
canvas stretched from the mess-wagon. 

We approached the camp in a wide circle, 
riding along the rear of the line of grazing 
cattle and giving those that lagged behind a 
fresh impulse toward their forward journey. 
Hundreds of them were gathered within view 
and the scene began to look more like the pic- 
tures in the school geography, but still the 
cattle were not bunched but scattered over 
several miles. They were brought together 
now with a rapidity that was surprising, and 
within a half-hour the whole herd of some fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred were massed in a 
compact mob that filled the air with a great 
cloud of dust and with a chorus of lowing, 
bleating and bellowing that sounded, half a 
mile away, like the breaking of ocean surf, so 
steadily was it maintained. 

The saddle had grown a trifle irksome to 
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me by the time we made the camp, for I was 
not fully accustomed to the abrupt movements 
of the wiry little cow pony that had been giv- 
ing me lessons all the morning in the art of 
rounding-up cattle. 

The smell that came from the trench behind 
the cook-wagon, where various kettles had 
been strung, was an appetizing one, and it 
seemed grateful to stretch one’s limbs for a 





DRAGGING A CALF TO BE BRANDED 


“ROUND-UP” 


few moments under the shade of the canvas 
awning, for the sun had become blistering hot 
and the alkali dust from the vicinity of the 
herd added to the discomfort. 

All the boys of the * outfit,’”” whom we had 
not seen since morning, were there. Most of 
them had been engaged in work similar to 
ours in different parts of the range, and had 
swept the country clear of cattle for six or 
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eight miles around, with the exception of a 
few strays that had wandered into some re- 
mote gully. 

The horses ridden during the morning were 
turned into the horse corral, for their share of 
the day’s work was finished and other mounts 
would be used for the afternoon. As soon as 
the “chuck” or “grub” was ready, the men 
fell to with a will on a meal of “sour dough” 
biscuits, beef, red beans and the indispensable 
black coffee. This meal was marked by even 
greater informality than the one of the morn- 
ing. The men began without stopping to re- 
move their hats, standing or sitting flat upon 
the ground with legs crossed tailor-fashion. 
Not many minutes were wasted and as soon 
as aman finished he moved away, dropping 
his dishes into the pan which the cook had 
placed on top of a convenient barrel. 

Fresh horses were secured from the corral 
and preparations were made for «branding, 
which is the real purpose of the round-up. 
Each of the hundreds of long-legged little 
calves running about in bawling confusion 
among the herd must be marked, and the 


work must be done thoroughly, for these 
youngsters represent the increase of the herd 
and the future profits of the cattle company. 

The men went about their work with the 
celerity of long experience. The branding 
crew built their fire, examining the irons and 
heating them to a glowing red. The ropers 
who were to do the “ cutting-out”’ cinched their 
saddles with more than the ordinary pull and 
shook out their ropes to see that they were in 
good order. There is nothing in this technical 
part of the work that a novice can undertake, 
and I was informed that my part would con- 
sist in looking on, unless I wished to assist in 
the “cussin,” which was part of the prog- 
ramme. 

Among the half-dozen mounts used by each 
of the cowboys there is pretty certain to be 
one that he chooses for “ cutting-out,” and in- 
deed the work is one in which an intelligent 
pony can be of great assistance to its rider. 
Cutting-out consists in separating single cattle 
from the herd, in this case the cows with un- 
branded calves. The men rode directly into 
the herd, the ponies pushing their way among 























the swaying, crowding cattle, following after 
some particular calf which turned hither and 
thither, crowding close up to the side of its 
mother in an effort to escape. As soon as the 
pony had determined the particular calf which 
was to be worked out of the mass he followed 
it, keeping close at its heels and continually 
urging it toward the edge of the shifting crowd 
until finally it broke into the open. Then the 
rope flashed out, gripped the surprised young- 
ster about the hind legs and, as the trained 
pony settled back in his tracks, brought the 
calf smartly down upon the ground. 

In a moment more it was being hauled hel- 
ter skelter through sand and sage-brush to the 
place where the branding crew were waiting, 
its mother following with bellowing protest. 

As the calf was drawn up to the fire one of 
the waiting men seized it by the ears and sat 
down heavily upon its neck; while another, 
bracing his foot against one hind leg, pushed 
it forward as far as possible, at the same time 
throwing his weight backward upon the other, 
which he grasped with his hands, to render 
the flank tense and immovable. Upon this 
flank the man with the iron quickly pressed 
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down his instrument, burning through the 
hair deep into the hide, so that thenceforth 
the calf would wear the same mark as its 
mother, the mark which would determine its 
ownership absolutely, no matter how far away 
upon the range it might wander. With all 
the hundreds of cattle mixed together, this 
might seem to be a crude and unsatisfactory 
way of determining ownership, and that mis- 
takes as to their progeny might occur among 
the cows themselves. The cattlemen, however, 
rely upon the instinct of the members of their 
herds, and they claim that while a calf may 
sometimes mistake its mother, the cow never 
makes an error as to her calf. 

As each calf was branded with its appropri- 
ate mark, the tally-keeper standing by entered 
it on the record in his book, calling out in 
monotone, “One calf, B BC.” “A & Z, one 
calf,’ and so forth. Meanwhile the cowboy 


who was occupied in the work of cutting-out 
had gone back in search of fresh victims, and 
when the branding was completed another 
man drove the calf away to the spot where 
those already branded were being formed into 
another herd. 
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With a dozen men employed in the work of 
cutting-out, the men of the branding crew 
were kept constantly busy. It was hard work 
and the horses were changed before the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, but the men kept on, 
the dust making a thicker and thicker coating 
upon their clothing and mingling with the 
perspiration that rolled down their cheeks. 

It was a stirring scene: the swaying herd 
of cattle, the scampering calves, the agile little 
ponies flying in and out, straining at the ropes, 
their erect, sinewy riders with shirts open at 
the throat, knotted handkerchiefs waving and 
hatbrims pushed back. It was a scene full of 
noise and life: the bellowing of cows, the 
bleating and squealing of tortured calves, the 
shouts of the men and the pounding of hoofs. 
It was an epitome of the whole cattle business. 

As the original herd grew smaller and the 
rows of figures in the tally-book longer, an 
occasional yearling without a brand was 
brought up to the fire, roped usually “fore 
and aft,” by two cowboys working together. 
These were the “ mavericks ” that had escaped 
the branding-iron in their period of calfdom, 
their ownership being thus left uncertain. 
They were branded in accordance with the 
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rule which allots the mavericks to the differ- 
ent herds in proportion to the size of the herds. 

The rushing, the shouting, the bellowing, 
and the sizzling of the burning-irons went on 
until after sundown, and there were still a 
number of unbranded calves and mavericks. 
These were left until the following day and a 
guard was set to take charge of them during 
the night, while the others, having been duly 
labeled and recorded, were allowed to wander 
out upon the range as they would. 

The evening meal, with the same menu that 
had been served in the middle of the day, was 
disposed of with even greater relish. After- 
ward the men sat down near the trench in 
which the fire was burning and smoked 
pipes or cigarettes, saying little, but enjoying 
a rest earned by a day of the hardest kind of 
work. As soon as the stars began to come 
out, the men secured their rolls of blankets 
from the depths of the mess wagon and pre- 
pared their shake-downs for the night. 

With my head on my coat, chosen in pref- 
erence to a saddle for my pillow, and with only 
a comforting blanket and a canvas covering 
between me and the stars, it did not take long 
to win the sound sleep of the outdoor man. 
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HOW WE ARE MAKING PRACTICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE OLD HOME, 
FOR THE BENEFIT BOTH OF THE ENGLISH AND OF OURSELVES — THE 
METHODS WHEREBY WE GAIN TRADE IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 


BY 


ULYSSES 


facturer of wood-working machinery 

sold a planing machine to go to Vien- 
na. A few months later he was in that city 
and he called upon the purchasers and asked 
how they liked the machine. He was told it 
was giving entire satisfaction. He asked to 
see it in operation and they took him into the 
Shop where he found it running at 400 revol- 
utions per minute. He protested vigorously 
and offered to show them how it should be 
run—at 3,000 revolutions per minute. After 
great persuasion they allowed him to belt it 


GS scar years ago an American manu- 
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up to the increased speed, and the whole staff 
of the establishment gathered and gazed in 
wonder at the enormous amount of work done 
by the machine under his skilful management. 
They thanked him most profusely for indicat- 
ing how much more valuable the machine was 
than they had supposed. He went his way, 
and returning after several months he again 
visited the works and found the machine run- 
ning at 400 revolutions per minute. This is 
an illustration of the cardinal difference be- 
tween American methods and those of most 
other countries. The American as a master 
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of a machine gets far more out of it than any 
other workman. 

England has for many years been the 
greatest customer of the United States. In 
the beginning this country sent her raw ma- 
terials, and raw materials only. It was not 
until the lean American years from ’73 to’79 
that American export trade to England of 
manufactured merchandise began to be of any 
importance. During that period the times 
were so bad in our country that everyone 
became economical and the cost of production 
was brought down very low. Manufacturers 
who could not dispose of their wares in the 
United States began to look for a market in 
England, and with remarkable success. The 
trade thus initiated has steadily grown. In 
this way to the old business of the export of 
raw materials to Great Britain was added also 
manufactured products. 

The first successes of the United States 
were in the shipment of articles made of 
wood. The raw material for this industry 
was far more abundant in the United States 
and we were much more skilful in working it. 
This was followed by a development of the 
trade in all kinds of articles that could be re- 
produced in indefinite numbers of exactly the 
same pattern. The shops of Great Britain 
began to be filled with knick-knacks of Ameri- 
can production, such as clocks, lamps and an 
infinite variety of metal goods, which were 
not only good, but very cheap. This trade 
has continued and increased until the stocks 
of many of the shops seem to be one-half 
American. 

During this time, however, all kinds of tools 
for working wood had been produced of better 
quality and at lower cost in the United States 
than elsewhere. The conservative British 
mechanics at first preferred to stick to the 
English patterns, which are cruder in manu- 
facture, but they gradually adopted the Ameri- 
can tool, because of its greater convenience 
and perfection, though it was no cheaper. 

As far as machinery is concerned, the first 
British field in which the United States 
triumphed was that of printing machinery. 
This was closely followed by wood-working 
machinery and later by machines for working 
iron. Gradually a vast trade has been built 
up. The English manufacturers of competing 
machinery have steadily adopted American 
ideas and patterns, but they have always re- 
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mained behind in improvement of mechanism, 
so that the export trade in machinery has 
grown to great proportions. 

At the same time that the machinery trade 
was growing, the substitution of manufactured 
food products for the crude products was also 
taking place. Wheat was shipped more and 
more in the form of flour, until today Ameri- 
can flour is seen in every hole and corner of 
the United Kingdom. Other food products 
also steadily accredited themselves. 

After the American printing machinery 
became thoroughly established, American 
paper began to be pushed upon the English 
market, and in spite of great resistance from 
Engiish manufacturers, has finally largely con- 
quered the field. 

With the decrease of distance and time in in- 
dustrial and commercial operations, swiftness 
of action has come to be of vastly greater im- 
port than formerly, and “ American celerity ” 
has perhaps done more than any other quality 
to advance American trade in foreign countries. 

With the natural “celerity” of the American, 
he was the first to adopt electricity. He 
made it in the beginning his messenger, and 
later, his motor. In the taking up of electri- 
cal development in England, the engineering 
profession felt itself competent to pass upon 
and determine the proper proportions and 
dimensions of all forms of electrical machinery 
and apparatus. In order to emphasize his 
knowledge, each engineer seemed to insist 
upon modifications in proposed plants, some 
of which were trifling, but all of which cost 
enormously. A manufacturer of electrical 
machinery in England lamented to me bitterly 
over the fact that he had lofts filled with 
patterns which he had been obliged to make 
in order to meet the whims and idiosyncrasies 
of engineers. Of course, the cost of producing 
from each set of patterns but one plant was 
enormous and he found himself unable to 
compete with American manufacturers. 

Now, having first fed the English, then fur- 
nished them the raw materials for their fac- 
tories, then furnished the finished product ready 
for the use of the consumer, we, through this 
electrical development, began to attack the 
transport problem, and today all the electrical 
railways being constructed there are on lines 

created and developed by American en- 
gineers and manufacturers. But so vast has 


been the demand upon the American works 

















for producing all forms of electrical apparatus, 
that the more important ones have found it 
necessary to establish branches in England. 
Huge works have been built by the General 
Electric Company, and also by the Westing- 
house Company. These works, however, are 
not equipped and run on English ideas, but 
on American ideas, and are already having a 
profound effect upon labor in Great Britain, 
and even upon its housing, for the Wes- 
tinghouse Company is building a model 
American village near Manchester, with streets 
crossing each other at right angles, numbered 
and not named. 

Americans have now taken up the question 
of London transport in spite of the great 
opposition encountered by all such improve- 
ments in England. It is reasonable to believe 
that they will succeed in a few years in 
making London as convenient as New York, 
as far as urban transport is concerned. 

The English engineer and manufacturer 
seem to resist the “ standardizing ”’ of manufac- 
tures. In order that manufacturers may have 
a profit from repairs they will sacrifice the con- 
sumer. For instance, in the same form of 
mechanism of a machine which is produced by 
many manufacturers, each one will introduce a 
different pitch of thread in the screws, or some 
other modification, to force the consumer to 
come back to him to repair breakages. In Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, the manufacturers meet 
and standardize, and thus show an enlightened 
selfishness, which brings them in the larger 
profit. 

Years ago English railway lines began to 
buy American locomotives. In many cases 
the English engineer had interfered and in- 
sisted on modifications in the type which 
injured the efficiency of the machine and 
added to its cost. The same old curse of all 
American progress in England—the lack of 
standardizing—interfered to make the loco- 
motives less effective than they would other- 
wise have been; but even where American 
locomotives were bought, an English engineer 
could not get the service out of them that 
they were built for. Complaints were made 
of large coal consumption, when the question 
was not of the consumption of coal, but power 
realized from each pound. Locomotives of 
large power were hitched to toy trains and 
criticized because they burned more coal than 
the English toy locomotive; and to this day 
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no American locomotive has ever had a fair 
and proper trial in England. Nevertheless, 
they are certain to find their way, and the 
demand for them is sure to increase, while 
English builders must resort to standardiza- 
tion or retire from the field. 

But the most striking advance of America 
upon England has been in the shipments of 
manufactures made of iron and steel. To 
bring iron ore from the distant regions of 
Lake Superior to Pittsburg, there meeting 
coke brought from Connellsville, manufactur- 
ing the steel, which after being finished is 
moved to the seaboard and carried 3,300 
miles across the ocean in competition with 
English producers of steel, is perhaps the 
most remarkable development of American 
ability to produce and transport cheaply ; and 
it is a melancholy fact, from an English 
standpoint, that railways paying small and 
decreasing dividends cannot move this steel 
from the coast to the consuming point in the 
interior without charging for the service more 
than it costs to bring it from Pittsburg to the 
English seaport. 

One of the most dramatic invasions of 
England has been that of the Diamond 
Match Company. This American trust has 
spent years perfecting the most remarkable 
automatic machinery known, which made 
the manufacture, formerly considered very 
unhealthy and dangerous, absolutely safe for 
the working people. They determined to 
enter the English market and built a factory 
near Liverpool. They found that the girls 
presenting themselves for employment were 
in the most dreadful condition physically— 
half starved and altogether utterly different 
from the working women in their American 
factories. The first thing done was to ex- 
amine the teeth of every applicant. If 
found defective they were filled by the fac- 
tory dentist, for necrosis makes its attack 
through the teeth. Suitable working apparel 
was furnished them by the works. A lunch 
was prepared to be served in a light and 
pleasant room at midday. In fact everything 
to improve the healthy cheerfulness, and 
thereby improve the working efficiency, of 
these girls was done in exact imitation of the 
methods followed in the United States. 
Within two or three months the transforma- 
tion in the condition of the working women 
was marvelous. They did their work in 
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bright, clean quarters, entirely free from bad 
air or phosphoric vapors, and they produced 
matches at prices far below their English 
competitors, who had clung to antiquated 
methods, old-fashioned machinery, defective 
factories and an utter lack of care for the 
health and condition of employees. 

As a result of the American competition 
the English works were finally obliged 
to succumb, and were taken over by the 
American factory. At the _ stockholders’ 
meeting where this was done the head of the 
Diamond Match Company told the stockhold- 
ers a great many truths, informing them that 
the business was badly managed and that 
about every piece of machinery in their works 
when they were taken over would be thrown 
inthe scrap heap. The stockholders, with true 
English liking for a man who talks straight 
from the shoulder, gladly gave their votes to 
put the industry in the control of competence. 

Twenty-five years ago England was the great 
exporting country. She was in the height of 
her power as an industrial nation. She held 
a firm hand over her trade, which was mainly 
done through commercial houses in London, 
Glasgow and Liverpool. These houses had 
their branches scattered over all the world, 
and the branches were kept in a thoroughly 
subordinate position. As time went on, the 
then branches, in the British colonies especially, 
began to become more important than the 
home houses. In many cases the managers 
organized independent firms, sending their 
orders to their old partners in England for ex- 
ecution. At that time, ifan American merchant 
wished to sell goods to Australia, China, or 
South Africa, the best way to success was to 
go to London and solicit the orders of the 
home houses. Under this system every- 
thing possible was given out to English manu- 
facturers, and only orders for merchandise 
that was much cheaper were passed to 
American merchants. Under these circum- 
stances the American export trade was thor- 
oughly in the hands of the English; but cer- 
tain American merchants made up their mind 
that they would no longer work in this indirect 
manner, and they began to visit the markets 
with which they wished to do business, and 
to solicit orders. 

Under the pressure of this solicitation of 
direct business, and backed by the greater 
importance of the former branches, orders 
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were no longer sent to London, but sent 
direct to the American merchant who was re- 
quested to draw upon the London agent for 
his reimbursement for the shipment. Later, 
the separation between the home houses and 
the branches became still more complete, and 
the Australian or South African merchant, in 
sending his order to the American merchant, 
furnished him with a letter of credit upon 
some London agent of his bank in the colony, 
or else the merchant drew direct upon the 
customer in Australia, sending the draft 
through a bank for collection. This method 
became in a few years, practically, the only 
one, and Americans ceased, to a large extent, 
to look to England for orders for shipment to 
her dependencies and colonies. The same 
process operated in the shipment of the mer- 
chandise as in the execution of the orders. 
In the beginning much of the merchandise 
was sent to England ffor _ transship- 
ment to its destination. Today, there is 
scarcely a market in the world with which 
New York has not direct steam communica- 
tion at sufficiently frequent intervals to serve 
the trade. This process has amounted to a 
Declaration of Independence of England com- 
mercially by the colonies of England. 

When visiting England thirty years ago, it 
was extremely difficult to get access to a 
British merchant. It involved making an 
appointment beforehand, which would not be 
granted unless the person asking it were 
properly introduced and appeared before the 
British merchant in the full commercial uni- 
form of England of that day—the “top”’ hat, 
the frock coat, etc. Today, England, 
even in this respect, has become largely 
Americanized—the sack coat, in the warm 
weather the straw hat, and easy access- 
ibility are similar to conditions existing in the 
United States. 

In our relations with England as an indus- 
trial power, we were, first, her customers ; then 
her servants, and we have now become her 
allies. ; 

While the exportation of material things to 
England has been of enormous volume and im- 
portance to them and to us, after all the most 
precious commodity that we have sent there is 
American ability. We are indebted to Eng- 
land for a splendid heritage in her literature, 
and her invention, her capacity for hard and 
continuous labor, her intellectual activity ; but 











it must be pleasant to all Americans to feel 
that we are repaying the debt. 

We are engaged in the process of taking over 
the old country with a view to its reconstruc- 
tion in the interests of England and America 
on modern lines. We have gone back to 
the old homestead and are engaged in re- 
furnishing it and introducing modern improve- 
ments. The old folks will be really much 
more comfortable and happy after we have 
done this than they were before. And one of 
the most remarkable features of this 
important movement is the spirit in which 
Englishmen have met it. They have replaced 
obstinacy with encouragement and coéperation. 
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It must be understood that there are 
fields of human activity of enormous impor- 
tance in which England still retains her 
primacy and will for years to come. While 
we have a great deal to teach, we still have 
much to learn. 

We shall doubtless develop qualities other 
than “Hustle,” which is today our predomi- 
nant note, and, while England is taking on 
more of it, it is to be assumed that out of the 
intimate relations existing we will acquire 
some of her dogged determination, staunch- 
ness and conservatism. We have been firing 
at a target, but we are now becoming a tar- 
get ourselves. 


MORE STORIES OF THE AMERICAN 


INVASION 


London is so overwhelming as to re- 

move all doubt about its ultimate 

success. All manner of rapid transit is to 
be in American hands, installed with their 
own methods of traction; and the organi- 
zation of business for its management is 
carried on by Americans. Until now there 
have been no trust companies in England of 
the kind so well known at home, and the large 
combinations of capital generally called trusts 
have been organized here only to meet and com- 
pete with American competition. For the first 
time London is now seeing great steel frame 
buildings raised like skeletons as far apart as 
the Duke of Marlborough’s new house in Cur- 
zon street and a great office building in Chan- 
cery Lane. In all manner of electric industries 
Americans have almost undisputed possession. 
The new Governmental system of telephones 
has been mainly supplied from Chicago; and 
the streets are full of various kinds of auto- 
mobiles, electric from America and petroleum 
from the Continent, those of English make 
being so rare as to be almost non-existent. 
In fact, in business life from typewriters to 
lifts (elevators) the whole world is operated 


(i E evidence of the Americanization of 





OF ENGLAND 


BY 
AN AMERICAN 


IN ENGLAND 


under methods and with mechanical aids from 
the United States. Added to this there are 
many trades so completely in Yankee hands 
as to defy competition. There are very few 
amateur cameras sold in England but Ameri- 
can ones ; and, if the present growth goes on, 
in a few years London will be completely shod 
from across the Atlantic. There is now being 
held in the Agricultural Hall an International 
Shoe and Leather Fair. It so completely 
demonstrates the superiority of the American 
methods of handling leather and shoemaking 
that those English makers who have not com- 
pletely reorganized their establishments with 
Yankee machinery are not showing at all. As 
one paper remarked after quoting several lead- 
ing British shoe manufacturers : “‘ The Ameri- 
cans are still twenty years ahead of us in all 
manner of machine made shoes.” 

To go from shoes into domestic life one 
finds the housemaids all wearing cheap Ameri- 
can shirt-waists and sweeping with American 
carpet sweepers. All the tinned vegetables 
served in England come across the ocean, 
even though local labels are pasted on them ; 
and in every restaurant advertisements of 
American pickles and sauces stare you in the 
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face. As an article in the Dazly Mail 
recently had it: 


“In the domestic life we have got to this: the 
average man rises in the morning from his New 
England sheets, he shaves with American soap 
and a Yankee safety razor, pulls on his Boston 
boots over his socks from North Carolina, fastens 
his Connecticut braces, slips his Waltham or 
Waterbury watch in his pocket and sits down to 
breakfast. There he congratulates his wife on 
the way her Illinois straight-front corset sets off 
her Massachusetts blouse (shirt waist ) and when 
he tackles his breakfast he eats bread made from 
prairie flour, (possibly doctored at the special 
establishments on the lakes), tinned oysters from 
Baltimore and a little Kansas City bacon, while 
his wife plays with a little Chicago ox tongue. 
The children are given American oats. At the 
same time he reads his morning paper printed by 
American machines on American paper with 
American ink and, possibly, edited by a smart 
journalist from New York city. 

“ He rushes out, catches the electric tram (New 
York) to Shepards Bush, where he gets in a 
Yankee elevator to take him on to the American 
fitted electric railway to the city. 

“ At his office of course everything is American. 
He sits on a Nebraska swivel chair before a 
Michigan roll-top desk, writes his letters on a 
Syracuse typewriter signing them with a New 
York fountain pen and drying them with a blot- 
ting sheet from New England. ‘The letter copies 
are put away in files manufactured in Grand 
Rapids. 

“ At lunch time he hastily swallows some cold 
roast beef which comes from some mid-West cow 
and flavors it with Pittsburg pickles, followed by 
some Delaware tinned peaches and then soothes 
his mind with a couple of Virginia cigarettes. 

“To follow his course all day would be weari- 
some. But when evening comes he seeks relaxa- 
tion at the latest American musical comedy, 
drinks a cocktail or some California wine and 
finishes up with a couple of pills made in 
America.” 


This amusing statement does not even fully 
cover the case. It says nothing of the light 
by which the man who works in London has 
to live, all Yankee inventions, whether arc or 
incandescent electric or Welsbach gas. And 
as to the drugs with which the average 
Englishman doctors himself and his family 
(patent medicines) they are almost wholly 
from the United States. What is known as 
the tabloid system was for a long time bitterly 
opposed by British chemists on the ground 
that it cut them wholly out of the profits of 


prescription filling. But in spite of reduced 
profits they have had to meet the demand. 

Just without the sphere of domestic life 
come the great trades of printing and publish- 
ing. The newspaper is a domestic institution 
and not only is John Bull’s as Americanized 
as the Dazly Mail says, but it is very probably 
set up on American type-setting machines and 
folded on presses from the same source. As 
for the books he reads—well, only yesterday 
one of the best-known reviewers in London 
told me that from an actual count he had re- 
viewed ten more American books than English 
ones during the past six months. “And, 
what is more to the point” he said, “I was 
glad todo so. For you have men over there 
who are opening up the broadest fields of 
future English literature.” Here is a signifi- 
cant quotation from the current number of 
the Academy (Nov. 9th). 


“Our quarrel with the generality of serious 
English novels is that they are like a page of an 
atlas—they picture in detail a given part of the 
earth’s surface and show the surrounding parts 
white and uninhabited. No class nor community 
does or can exist independently and it should be 
the business of the class novelist and the com- 
munity novelist (we have both) to indicate the 
propinquity of the class above and the class 
beneath, a world at large. We lay the more 
stress on our insular failure to produce novels 
that portray the era, in that America has recently 
shown us how the feat may be performed. From 
that land of literary booms supereminently foolish 
have come two of the finest novels of the year. 
We mean ‘The Octopus’ by Frank Norris and 
‘Sister Carrie’ by Theodore Dreiser. No one 
can read either of these admirable books without 
having learnt something—not merely about this 
person or that, this class or the other, but about 
America. The movement in them is large, racial, 
the vision poetic and comprehensive; the senti- 
ment is never sentimentality. They exercise the 
highest function of the modern novel.” 


The man who began to infuse new life into 
American publishing has a wider power than 
he ever dreamed of. Not only has he revo- 
lutionized affairs at home but he is destined 
to stir up the dust of ages abroad. The only 
houses which are making money in the Eng- 
lish publishing world are those running on 
American methods and following in every 
possible way American leadership. The great 
reversal of the old pilgrimage under which the 
majority of English publishers are now paying 
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annual visits to the United States amounts to 
even more than similar visits which in former 
days the Yankees made here. They not only 
seek books to publish but they learn how to 
sell them. And in a year or two at most will 
come the great change which the business 
man in literature has produced in the new 
country. Books will be sold here by the 
great department stores as shoes and sugar 
are—a desecration in the eyes of many an old 
London publisher which will send him soon 
into a forgotten grave. 

They have had several valuable lessons in 
selling books brought home to their very 
doors. First, one American made a goodly 
fortune selling through the newspapers the 
illustrated portfolios popular at the time of 
the Chicago Fair. He was followed several 
years later by two young men, with only their 
Yankee cleverness to back them, who con- 
cluded that the instalment plan of bookselling 
had not been properly exploited in England. 
They chose for an experiment the old Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. They had little trouble in 
getting a large number of sets to be paid for as 
taken. Their great difficulty was to convince 
London newspapers that what is known as the 
coupon system of advertising books was an 
actual aid to the circulation of the paper. By 
a strange freak of luck the only publishers 
they convinced were those who might have 
been thought most unlikely, the staid old 
Times Company. By this codperation the En- 
cyclopeedia sold by the hundreds of thousands 
and the advantage to the paper was so evident 
that they soon had all the other editors turned 
from scoffers into suppliants. This firm has 
published in its own way many expensive 
books since and each of the young men is now 
estimated to be worth at least half a million 

dollars. 
Everyone knows that American locomotives 
are running on British railways, both at home 
and in Africa, India and Australia; but some 
people may not know that superintendents 
of great English trunk lines are constantly 
being sent to America to learn how these 
roads should be run. Here is an example: 
Mr. Fay, Superintendent of the Line of the 
London & South-Western Railway has re- 
turned from what he calls “an observant holi- 
day spent in the United States.” Questioned 
upon the results of his observations he said: 


“T maintain that in dealing with freight the 
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Americans are far ahead of us, but they can 
teach us nothing in the passenger business. The 
average English freight truck is one of ten tons, 
but its load as a rule does not run to more than 
three. In America they carry thirty tons and I 
am sure these could be introduced on some Eng- 
lish roads to advantage. I went to America 
converted to the pneumatic system of signalling 
and I come back with my favorable opinions 
more than confirmed. They do wonderful things 
over there with it. We can borrow many hints 
from the American signalman, particularly in the 
way he protects points and follows the entire 
course of a train upon his section.” 


The first and almost only advice to give to 
manufacturers in the United States who wish 
to secure a foreign market is to start at once 
and never rest until a footing is secured. 
For the open doors will be closed. In fact 
there are signs on all hands of a concerted 
effort to resuscitate British trade. Lord 
George Hamilton, Secretary of State for 
India, has called a conference of Indian rail- 
way engineers to meet in Calcutta with a 
view of considering the standardization of 
locomotives and bridges in order that anxious 
English manufacturers may lay their plans to 
furnish all demands on short notice. By far 
the most significant feature of the American 
conquest has been the organization in Eng- 
land of American enterprises in which Eng- 
lish capital has cooperated and in which 
English workingmen will be employed. Many 
things are pointing to a campaign in favor of 
English-made products as sweeping and as 
successful as that now affecting union and 
non-union-made products. The great cigar- 
ette war now in progress seems wholly to 
have for its battle cry “ English-made against 
the Yankees.” And curiously enough the 
American tobacco people have accepted the 
challenge and everywhere advertise their cig- 
arettes as “made in the U.S. A.” But by 
far the most important enterprises have 
already taken into account the growing preju- 
dice against getting everything from America. 
In fact, near Manchester the Trafford Park 
estate is being laid out in a model American 
village like that at Pullman, IIl., to be occu- 
pied by English employees in neighboring 
American factories. The Westinghouse plant 
alone, which has a fair proportion of English 
capital, expects to employ at least 5,000 of the 
inhabitants of the model town. 

London, December I, IOI. 
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HE Pan-American Congress, held in 
Washington in 1889, though theo- 
retically convened for the specific 

purpose of considering arbitration and the im- 
provement of commerce between the various 
Republics of this continent, had in reality a 
much broader object in view—it aimed at ex- 
pressing, in concrete and practical form, the 
solidarity of interests of all America and 
devising means for protecting them. 

The Congress rightly believed that a closer 
union between the countries of America could 
only be brought about through confidence 
born of friendship, and that the extension of 
commercial relations and general intercourse 
between the different States would hasten this 
friendship and promote union. To promote 
these ends the Congress created the Inter- 
national Union of the American Republics, 
and the Bureau of the American Republics 
was organized to be its representative to carry 
them into effect. 

Though it was at first intended to limit the 
work of the Bureau to the publication of in- 
formation relating to customs tariffs, port 
regulations, trade statistics and such like data, 
it was soon realized that it could be usefully 
employed in the general interest of diffusing 
exact knowledge concerning the various states 
of America, showing the natural solidarity of 
interests which united them and the necessity 
of devising means for their protection. 

To contribute to this end the Bureau has 
published, besides a monthly bulletin in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese and French which 
is now in its eleventh volume, handbooks to 
the various countries of Central and South 
America, a large number of publications giv- 
ing the tariffs, immigration and other laws of 
general interest and a great variety of informa- 
tion otherwise inaccessible on the commerce, 
industries and general conditions in the vari- 
ous sections of the continent. It has also 


published a code of commercial nomenclature 
designating in alphabetical order and in equi- 
valent terms in English, Spanish and Portu- 
guese over 50,000 commodities on which 
import duties are levied, for the use of the 
various customs services, shippers and con- 
sular officers. 

Two years ago the Bureau began the prep- 
aration of special large scale maps of various 
Republics, compiled from the best sources, 
and on which all data of an economic nature, 
railways, telegraph lines, mines, areas of cul- 
ture, etc., etc., are indicated. 

As a further means of diffusing knowledge 
on America, the Bureau has built up a library 
of Americana of nearly 10,000 volumes, be- 
sides a valuable collection of maps and photo- 
graphs. _It receives all official documents 
published by the different American countries, 
their newspapers and most of their periodical 
publications and scientific magazines—some 
1,700 in number. 

A subject catalogue of the library has been 
prepared and in it are noted all works and 
articles on America to be found in all the 
libraries of Washington. The same has been 
done for the collection of maps. 

The experience gained in the last eleven 
years has shown that the Bureau can be of 
further use in protecting the general interests 
of the various American States. Without 
the Bureau it is possible that the International 
Union of American Republics created by the 
Congress of Washington would ere this have 
become but a sweet memory of the past ; with 
the Bureau and the International Executive 
Committee charged with a general supervision 
over it, it has lived and prospered and has 
now brought about the Congress of Mexico 
whose labors will, without a shadow of a doubt, 
still further contribute to the prosperity and 
happiness of each and all of the sister Repub- 
lics of America. 
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IRECTLY op- 
posite Fort 
Trumbull and 

only a mile or two from 
old Fort Griswold, 
where the Connecticut 
patriots defended them- 
selves against Benedict 
Arnold and the British, 
the shore of New Lon- 
don harbor bends into 
a small saucer-like cove. 
Little more thana decade ago the main line of 
the railroad ended at the water’s edge of this 
curve of land, and the passengers and freight 
were ferried across to the quiet town opposite. 
When the more direct road was built the place 
fell into disuse. An old round-house and a 
few lines of rusty track alone remained to 
locate the railway terminal that had lost itself. 





PLANING 


THE PLATES 


One day, two years ago, some men came 
out of the pushing, noisy world and spent 
hours tramping over the rough ground and 
rock and disjointed rails. One of them was 
a short, stocky man with a set jaw and steady 
eyes, who talked very little ina quiet, abrupt 
fashion and who saw a great deal. He came 
from the race of Yankees who used to turn 
the Maine forests into boats for the world. 
Another with piercing eyes talked rapidly with 
repressed calm and went over the ground 
many times up and down the shore with a 
tense, nervous stride. When they were done 
they steamed away in the big yacht that had 
brought them. They had seen things that 
would set in motion money enough to buy 
many times the tewn they had visited, per- 
haps eventually the activities of the entire 
harbor. They had noted among other things 
that for an eighth of a mile and more back 
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from the water the whole swing of shore was 
floored with ridged rock, that the deepest 
channel of the harbor ran along this bank. 
and that the neglected tracks still connected 
the shore with the main line of railroad. 
This place, which had tried to be a railway 
terminal and had failed, had all the traits of a 
good shipyard. Asa result of their observa- 
tion Mr. James J.-Hill, in the spring of 1900, 
gave to Mr. C. R. Hanscom and his associates, 
whose shipyard was an out-of-the-way ridge 
of rock on the Connecticut coast, and whose 
equipment was a round-house and a forsaken 
railroad, the $5,000,000 contract for the build- 
ing of the two biggest ships in the world, the first 
of the fleet which will help to carry America to 
Asia and Asia back to America across the 
Pacific. In the spring, unless something 
unforeseen occurs, two great hulls will be 
launched. In two years, therefore, a_thor- 
oughly equipped shipyard will have been con. 
structed in the little town of Groton, Conn., 
and the two largest boats afloat, each of 
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LOOKING INTO ONE OF THE SHIPS FROM THE UNFINISHED STERN 
Showing the middle one of the three crosses which hold the overhead trolley. The electric switches that manipulate the working of the trolley are 
located in the little box-like cabin below the girder 
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“STANDING UP OUT OF A MAZE OF SCAFFOLDING AND STAYS” 


which can carry on a single trip 20,000 tons 
of American products, will have been: built. 

It is only an incident in the rapid develop- 
ment of American shipping. During the 
Spanish War Mr. C. P. Huntington noticed 
that our battleships were sent up to Halifax for 





“THE ARMY OF MEN POUR OUT OF THE SEEMINGLY EMPTY SHIPS” 


docking facilities. As a result the largest 
single dry dock in the world was built at New- 
port News, 827 feet in length—long enough for 
the Oregon and the A/abama to lie inside end 
to end,—162 feet wide at the top—giving room 
for two large ships to pass each other when the 
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LOOKING DOWN TOWARD THE SHIPS 


The cross at the bows in the foreground 





dock has been flooded,—and holding thirty feet 
of water—deeper, therefore, than parts of the 
present channel in New York harbor. This 
great wooden platter in which, at times, three 
large ships lie, is built of timber and concrete 
upon piles and has an outer wall of solid granite. 
Around it on three sides are the thoroughly 
equipped works, and the ship, once inside, is 
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transformed in an hour into a machine shop 
with a thousand men at work. Necessity de- 
manded the big dock. The call from the 
East for American products demanded larger 
carriers. And so they are building the big 
ships at New London. 

In the beginning the place had to be made 
ready for its new occupation. Tons of earth 
were excavated and projecting rock was blast- 
ed out to make room for the big ships. Then 
the structures were hurriedly put up in which 
the boats were to be planned, their woodwork 
turned and finished, their great plates 
of steel,the beams and the twelve-inch chan- 
nels of their frames bent and made ready, and 
after these the boats themselves. They are 
building, nowadays, ships that bridge oceans 
and house small cities of people and goods, 
much as they are sending up high shafts of 
buildings from rock far out into the sunshine, 
or as they are tying together separated land 
stretches with cords of steel. These big Gro- 
ton boats were built first of all in a low frame 
building looking toward the water and toward 
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the great black hulks, scarred from foundry, 
’ machine-shop and bending-floor and already 
weather beaten, which are daily reaching, 
through a maze of scaffolding and stays, far- 
ther forward and aft and higher from their 
rock foundatjon. All that noisy struggle—the 
incessant crack of compressed-air machines, 
sounding at a distance through the stillness 
like reports of many rapid-fire rifles, the 
shouts of the men, the rush across the yard 
of a platoon carrying a great steel beam, the 
grim activity on all sides which the engineers 
watch from their windows—is part of the 
campaign they planned and are planning night 
and day at their drawing tables. Most of the 
important features of both yards and ships 
have been designed or suggested by Mr. Han- 
scom himself. Every ounce of the 25,000 
tons of steel was weighed on paper and cut 
into lengths and sheets before the foundry 
knew the big ships were building. Some de- 
tails were necessarily left for others. It would 
not be practicable to locate four million rivet 
holes distributed over the two ships. In thin 
wooden templets the big boats are stretched 
out on the floor of a long upper room, and 
when the beams and plates—some of them 
weighing half a hundred tons apiece—arrive, 
a crowd of straining men carries them under 
the monster machines which crunch out the 
smooth holes for the rivets to fill. Over on 
a grilled floor by the furnaces other gangs of 
men bend the red-hot beams into the shapes 
they are to take in the good ships’ sides. Up 
and down the free spaces of the yard, past a 
veritable army of kegs containing the rivets 
which will hold them in place, the sheathing 
plates—each an inch or two thick of solid 
steel and big as a Goliath’s shield—are 
dragged by steam power to where they can 
be hoisted into position. 

Taking the boats at broadside there is little 
visible human activity. There is a rattling 
fire of varied noises from every quarter. 
Three lofty staves of steel, great stationary 
masts, extend high above the work, one from 
its very midst, one at the sterns and one at the 
bows. Cross girders which reach out far be- 
yond the sides of the twin boats make each 
mast into a gaunt cross. Connecting these gird- 
ers over each ship and working forward and aft 
over each alternately is a long overhead trol- 
ley which swings plates of steel, many tons in 
weight, out into the open, carries them 
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smoothly along over the heads of the work- 
men below, and finally unloads them at the 
spot where they are to be fitted into place. 
Impelled by nothing that can be seen, these 
steel trees, by the manipulation of electric 
switches in a box-like cabin on the middle 
mast, seem to hand the heaviest materials to 
the men who wait to rivet each into the ships’ 
sides or partitions. Along the hulls here and 
there a man, sitting in some unsheathed hole 
in the sides or upon some projection, planes 
off the steel with a small compressed-air 
machine which prods away at the plates with 
the noisy hammering of a persistent wood- 
pecker. Otherwise no one is in sight on the 
hulls. 

Back of the rough fortress-like wall of steel, 
however, is a veritable chaos of activity. You 
enter out of Sunday quiet and sunshine into 
the mammoth workshop of a modern Vulcan. 
Choppy waves of sharp crackling sounds and 
dull, more distant thudding break over you 
from all sides as you pass from compartment 
to compartment. The air quivers around you 
at the repeated assaults. But there is not a 
tremor in the steel floor on which you walk, 
for all that upwards of a hundred machines 
are hammering away at its supports and ad- 
jacent parts. Grimy-faced, brawny men are 
everywhere, men from the Maine coast, from 
Philadelphia shipyards and from the docks of 
the South, Yankees, Italians, Germans, 
Swedes, Irish, Negroes, a whole Western 
civilization making ships for the East. Some 
are riveting down in the caverns near the 
keel with red-hot rivets that, heated in the 
forges above, slide down through pipes to the 
waiting workmen. Pairs of men gripping a 
compressed-air machine that shakes with 
power are crowding wider the punched holes 
in partition plates, while others, working 
under an electric bulb that contrasts strangely 
with the bareness and confusion of the place 
are pushing down the red-hot steel into a few of 
the millions of flush rivets that bind the ship 
together into a water-tight mass. In one cor- 
ner where the light from a forge fire flickers 
among the shadows, a dozen men are labo- 
riously lifting into place with ropes a great 
plate of steel about twenty-five feet long and 
six feet wide. The long trolley which handles 


heavy weights in the open so easily is of no 
avail in tightly fitted compartments in the 
heart of the hull. 
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Up a ladder to the next deck and the same 
scene presents itself, and up another and 
another until the sunshine takes the place of 
the incandescent lighting below. In this com- 
bined apartment hotel and warehouse of the 
sea there will be eight distinct stories. At the 
stern of the farther boat almost at the water’s 
edge they are setting up the confused inter- 
lacings of steel which locate the propelling 
agent of this twin-screw liner. Back of it and 
at a similar distance from the bow end of the 
boats are the massive collision bulkheads, 
which hold the ship safe even though she 
beats both her prow and stern to pieces 
against the rocks. Little else but rocks or 
equally tough steel would more than dent her. 
A wooden boat or a rotted derelict she would 
cut through and crush. 

It is difficult to fully realize what a part 
these curved walls of steel, looming up fifty- 
six feet into the air, six hundred and fifty feet 
long—placed on end as high as four Niagaras 
superimposed upon each other—and of seventy- 
four feet beam, each twice the size of our 
larger battleships, are to play in the march of 
the world’s progress. 

“They will revolutionize the carrying trade 
of the Pacific,” said Mr. Hill recently. 

Certainly the expanding production of the 
great Northwest has been handicapped by a 
lack of ships. The carrying capacity of each of 
these boats will equal that of half a dozen steam- 
ers of common size on the Pacific combined 
Forty-five cargo winches will feed its maw 
through twice as many hatches as the Ce/tzc con- 
tains. Each boat can carry 400 head of cattle, 
5,000 tons of coal and 8,000 tons of water. 
An entire locomotive can be shipped ready to 
run out on some Oriental railway; 1,500 pas- 
sengers can be accommodated — 150 first 
class, 150 second class, 200 third class and 
1,000 steerage—besides a crew of 300. The 
arrangement of classes will in a measure 
divide the American passengers from the 
Asiatics. Turned into an army transport 
each ship could carry ten full regiments and 
guns, from an eight-inch down. They will be 
thirty per cent. stronger than any boats now 
afloat, encased as they are in a hull every- 
where three inches thick of steel. They are 
being built for stability rather than for speed, 
but their triple-expansion engines, taking 
steam from water-tube boilers aggregating 
12,000 horse-power, will drive them through 





fog or fair weather at an average speed of 
fourteen knots. Any three of their four 
boiler rooms, each containing four boilers, 
will give adequate propelling power, so that 
the disabling of a boiler or two will not in any 
way retard the ship’s speed. Governors on the 
engines hold them absolutely safe. The 
preparations that are being made to care for 
both passengers and freight are extended to 
the smallest details. All the state-rooms of 
the boats will be on the outside, and will be 
perfectly ventilated. The air will be thoroughly 
cooled in summer and heated in winter. The 
furnishings of the parts of the boats occupied 
by the passengers will rank with those of the 
fast Atlantic passenger ships. Twenty-five 
miles of electric wiring will furnish all the 
power used except that of the main engines, 
as wellas the lighting. There are thirty-three 
miles of temporary wiring in the hulls now. 
Refrigerating machinery will make it possible 
to deliver fruit in Japan or Hong Kong in 
the condition it was in when it was shipped. 
The ugly, black, noisy hulls on the ways at 
Groton, pounded and torn by a thousand work- 
men, will grow up into things of majestic 
beauty, of undaunted strength that will bear the 
strain of rough gales and running seas, throb- 
bing forces which will help to blend old civili- 
zations with the new, to make a path to 
new progress for each. 

It was something like this that a burly ship- 
builder from down East said, as we watched 
the army of men pour out of the seemingly 
empty ships that were silhouetted in bold out- 
line against a brilliant yellow sunset. 

“ Building a ship is a good deal like build- 
ing a big warehouse, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Well, ’tis and ’taint. Ye see, a ship’s got 
a heart, and ye’ve got to make her so’s she'll 
be happy. ’Course, some ships has more 
heart than others and some has less. These 
ones will grow up, quiet-like, understand, and 
then go kitin’ out into the world to do things. 
And they’ll do ’em but, Lord, they won’t hev 
as much heart as my old dory. They’ll be 
too high’n’mighty ambitious. Byme bye 
they’ll get ther noses punched in on a rock er 
some other boat’ll beat ’em, and they’ll wish 
they was back in the country. Then they’ll 
be better craft.” 

“ You think ships are pretty human, then?” 

“ Jes’ so. An’ these is goin’ to be strong 
an’ nervy and mod’ritly good-natured.” 
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AND MINISTERS IN THE COURTS OF EUROPE— BETTER 


STANDARDS OF SALARY 


AND EFFICIENCY NECESSARY 


BY 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


petitions for more generous treatment 

of the diplomatic corps rejected, ignored 
with practically no consideration by the national 
lawmakers, I long since came to the conclusion 
that only a general Congressional excursion to 
the courts of the world would lead to any 
amendment. So long as their country re- 
mained a hermit nation, just so long could its 
foreign representation be neglected, even at 
the expense of national pride to those few of 
its citizens who ventured abroad. But there 
should now be no need to urge a transatlantic 
Congressional junket. Few good men have 
done more than the present Secretary of State 
to raise the level of the corps by appointing to 
lower positions young men of such birth and 
education as would fit them for the peculiar 
duties required. And as far as these go the 
pauper salary list does not act as a deterrent. 
A man who has the proper education and the 
proper breeding for diplomacy may generally 
be counted upon to have also sufficient means 
to eke out his salary so long as he has only 
secretarial duties to perform, if only he 
could be assured of a permanent career and 
could know that long years of training would 
not in the end be brought to waste by chances 
of political favor. | Make the career a per- 
manent one, just as the army and the navy are, 
and there will be no lack of capable men ready 
to prove there, as has been proved elsewhere, 
the breadth of American ability. 

In any service money may be saved on 
underlings with some success. But there 
should never be any sense of stint with the 
men at the top. The slightest study of 
government will show unreserved reward in 
the end as the surest means of success. If 
you want good men you must pay for them. 
Just so long as the United States must 
depend for its proper representation to the 


S many times have I seen eloquent 





other governments of the world upon the 
generosity of the few men willing and able 
financially to undertake the work, just so long 
will its charity-box diplomacy be a jest abroad 
and a shame at home. 

There may be limits to the shame at home. 


‘As to the jest abroad there are none. In fact 


one has come to look for the current story in 
which the unfitness of some American diplo- 
mat furnishes amusement for his colleagues in 
almost every capital in Europe. It may do 
well to repeat a few here. They are for the 
most part good natured and are nothing to the 
discredit of the homely folk whom chance of 
political favor has suddenly raised to sur- 
roundings for which they are hopelessiy un- 
fitted. 

For instance there is one story which must 
still amuse The Hague, of the wife of an 
American minister under a former administra- 
tion, who on being granted an audience with 
the Queen Mother, then regent, looked up at 
a large portrait of Her Gracious Majesty, 
Wilhelmina, and said: “Your little girl, I 
suppose, Ma’am?” On receiving an affirma- 
tive answer she added to the horror as well as 


amusement of the court in waiting: “Well, 
I must say she’s a mighty fine child.” None 


of the many who used to laugh over this story, 
always told in an exaggerated American ac- 
cent, ever doubted the good woman’s kind 
heart. 

There is another, even more exemplary of 
American kindness of heart and absolute lack 
of all the fine nothings of etiquette which are 
the very breath of courts and diplomatic life. 
The story concerns a former American minis- 
ter to St. Petersburg at one of the elaborate 
and very formal receptions or levees which the 
Emperor and Empress give on New Year’s 
day. All the diplomats stand in line in their 
order of precedence and Their Majesties walk 
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down the line to exchange greetings with each 
in turn. On this occasion the Empress, now 
the Dowager, was not present having just 
given birth to one of the younger Princesses. 
It seems also that the good wife of the 
American Minister was at home occupied 
with a similar domestic duty. The Emperor 
came down the line and asked after the health 
of each of the gentlemen present, at the 
same time exchanging the usual seasonable 
greetings. Then, as was also his custom, he 
asked of each what was the news from home. 
This always means in the diplomatic world: 
“How is my good brother the Emperor of 
Germany or what is the news from my dear 
sister, the Queen of Holland?” It is sup- 
posed that all of his questions were properly 
answered with pleasant information about his 
fellow rulers. 

So when he came to the American he did 
ask the usual question: “I hope you have 
good news from home?” Of course he had, 
and our full-hearted representative could not 
keep it a secret. “Yes, thank Your Majesty, 
excellent news. It is a boy and weighs 
twelve pounds.” It is needless to say how 
this perfectly natural answer smote the 
assembled corps hip and thigh. It is said 
that the widespread titter was scarcely decor- 
ously suppressed. But the good-natured man 
and father, even if he was Czar, pretended 
not to notice and said he was truly glad to 
hear it, and he hoped His Excellency would 
convey his heartiest congratulations to Madame 
Ministre. He then passed on to the next 
man in the line, extending his greetings. It 
seems that the ill-concealed disorder among 


his colleagues made no impression upon the . 


American with the overflowing heart. He 
had forgotten something. Coming out of his 
place, he followed the Emperor and, tapping 
him on the shoulder, said: “I beg Your 
Majesty’s pardon. I failed to inquire after 
the health of the Empress and the little 
Grand Duchess.” The Emperor thanked 
him again with great kindness and assured 
him that both were going on as well as could 
be expected. From all accounts this last ex- 
change of domesticities provoked the line to 
actual laughter. This was the one good 
story of the great winter capital for days, and 
was whispered at parties until it at last 
reached the ears of the recovering Empress. 
And with the kindness which always charac- 
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terized her as well as her husband, at their 
next meeting, in a particularly audible voice, 
she thanked the American Minister for his 
kind inquiries after her health during her 
recent illness. 

These stories might be duplicated almost 
without end. And it is useless to assume a 
democratic attitude and declare that they are 
only the triumphs of nature over artifice. 
All the good nature in the world does not 
compensate for ridicule. And so long as we 
continue to send men as courtiers abroad just 
so long will there be a crying need for their 
fitness and proper training. Let there be no 
misunderstanding on this point. The records 
which American diplomats have made in re- 
gard to actual international work accom- 
plished is almost wholly a creditable one, 
certainly a wonderful testimonial to their 
native ability, coming into position as they do 
without the long technical training enjoyed 
by their colleagues. The intricate interweav- 
ing of social with political duties is one of the 
salient points in diplomatic life which Ameri- 
cans have almost necessarily ignored. Confi- 
dent, and justly so, in the native strength of 
their public men, they have contended that 
the training given by a permanent diplomatic 
service was unnecessary. And in the record 
made everywhere by untrained diplomats, 
wherever they were called upon for really sig- 
nificant work, there is much to justify the 
contention. Of their unfitness for the social 
half of their duties no record is made. There 
is no one to tell of the actual agonies they 
have suffered and the slights they have 
undergone at foreign capitals wholly because 
of their ignorance of and indifference to all 
the thousand and one little courtesies which 
are the very essence of diplomacy. To my 
mind no more really pitiable situation exists 
than where, as is often the case abroad, some 
great strong-hearted American is faithfully 
serving his country, terribly sick for home, in 
the midst of a foreign atmosphere to which 
he cannot adapt himself and which in its turn 
cannot see or appreciate his sterling qualities 
under an unconventional demeanor. Save in 
the one capital where a sort of rebellious 
child’s pride has moved us always to show 
what we could do with our best foot forward, 
and to send a long line of eminently fit men, 
the usual American representative abroad 
has been plucked up suddenly from some 
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small town, where no doubt he seemed a 
paragon of gentility, and set down in sur- 
roundings which made him look a boor, and 
that, too, at an age when old men cannot 
learn new graces. Here is where the minis- 
ter as well as the secretary needs years of 
training. It is all very well for our staunch 
Republican governors to dismiss with a wave 


of the hand any such thing as a consideration . 


of social fitness in the selection of public offi- 
cials. Either they must do away with the 
whole thing or they must be brought to real- 
ize that manners are the very breath of diplo- 
macy, and that the proper bow and the 
proper smile, to say nothing of the proper 
dinner, have often won in international con- 
tentions over justice and indisputable right. 

If there were space here it could be easily 
shown that in the Behring Sea controversy at 
St. Petersburg between the United States and 
Great Britain the social prestige of the pala- 
tial British Embassy almost of itself carried 
the day as against the insignificant position 
in the great world. of our unhoused and 
poorly paid minister. We lost enough then 
to have put our whole diplomatic corps for- 
ever into fitting domiciles, supplied with ade- 
quate compensation. It is hard to explain or 
defend the strength of social prestige. It is 
one of the things people prefer not to talk 
about. But who that knows the world at all 
fails to acknowledge its enormous power? 
The care which those countries oldest in 
diplomacy bestow upon this feature of their 
service is the best argument in its favor. No 
government of today, particularly no govern- 
ment of parliaments and disputed budgets, 
makes any unnecessary expenditures. If 
palaces for ambassadors, fitting salaries, fat 
perquisites and even large entertainment 
funds did not pay they would not exist. 
And the sooner we, as a nation, see fit to 
profit by the fruits of this experience the 
better. 

If losses have not induced us to see the 
necessity of better caring for this too long 
neglected service, what we have gained 
through their unassisted ability should move 
us in gratitude to return to them some of the 
profits of their labors. It could be easily 
shown, for instance, how Charles Francis 
Adams alone in preventing a great war saved 
us from an expense great enough to have fit- 
tingly established a corps in perpetuity. If 
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in any case, and there have been several 
recently which are yet part of unrevealed 
history, our diplomatists succeeded in avert- 
ing war for one day, they earned enough to 
support the whole service in fitting style for 
a year. So badly do we need fit men, fitly 
paid, and fit houses for them to live in, that 
few travelers can return home untouched by 
this crying necessity. The houses and sal- 
aries can be instantly obtained once the gen- 
erosity of Congress is aroused. The men 
must be trained in a permanent service. No 
one expects volunteer soldiers or sailors to 
equal trained regulars in any combat, and as 
far as the army and navy are concerned this 
fact has been finally established at Washing- 
ton. But in seeming ignorance of the fact 
that the most frequent battlefields of today 
are the chancellories, the foreign offices, the 
drawing-rooms of the world’s capitals, we 
leave our interests there wholly in the hands 
of raw recruits. The wonder of it is that we 
come out as well as we do. 

It is safe to say that wherever the United 
States is decently represented abroad it is 
wholly due to the generosity of its ministers 
and ambassadors. For their posts remain 
everywhere the most poorly paid. There is 
one ambassador (at Rome) whose whole salary 
is less than the table money allowance given to 
several of his colleagues. They live there, as 
elsewhere, in great establishments belonging 
to their Governments and their salaries are 
twice and three times as large as the Ameri- 
can’s. It may be difficult to convince the 
average politician financier in Washington of 
the necessity for allowing greater salaries to 
officials whose duties are confessedly toa great 
extent social. Only after a personal visit to 
the various capitals is it possible to under- 
stand the keen humiliation of the citizen of a 
great nation when he sees the_ personal 
representative of that greatness obscure and 
insignificant only because of public parsimony. 
And as fortunate as we have been in the 
generous determination of our diplomats to 
bear personally the burden of proper repre- 
sentation, there are frequently occasions when 
the poor minister has to live upon his salary 
and to uphold his position as best he can. 
Not long ago I was in a capital where the 
American minister lived over a grocery shop 
and for lack of servants used to call out of the 
upper windows directing visitors to put their 
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cards under the doors. To the democratic 
point of view at home this may be amusing 
rather than humiliating. But everywhere 
abroad nations popularly are measured by their 
diplomatic representation. In Constantinople, 
where for instance no one will suggest that 
the American has little to do and where 
assuredly it is necessary to impress the Levan- 
tine mind with show, the United States Lega- 
tion cannot for an instant compete with that 
of Holland, Sweden or Montenegro. I know 
that in London and in Paris at this time the 
ambassadorial salary does not pay house rent. 

American people have had so small a con- 
cern with diplomacy heretofore that they 
know little about it, are very apt to mix up 
consulates with legations and wholly to for- 
get that an ambassador in foreign eyes is the 
incarnation of national sovereignty. When 
one of these from the United States enters a 
room it is in every respect just as if Mr. Roose- 
velt were present. The same deference and 
respect must be shown him. He is accredited 
directly to the head of the Government not 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and has 
the right always to demand an audience with 
the head of state, be he Emperor or President. 
With these privileges go not only the pride 
but the responsibility of proper appearances. 
Now at the White House itself the President 
lives simply enough. A democratic people 
understand it and those who visit them under- 
stand it also from the nature of its surround- 
ings. But take the Executive Mansion and 
put it down with its interior life just as it is 
in any European capital. Why, the minister 
from Montenegro at, Constantinople lives in a 
bigger house in better style. So either the 
American diplomat personally pays to see his 
country fitly represented or hides in the back- 
ground conscious that the majority of people 
about him are measuring his country by his 
own insignificance. For the best paid repre- 
sentatives receive scarcely more than a third 
as much as the President. As they have to 
live at least in equal state they might at least 
have half the sum of his salary. 

If Congress cannot be prevailed upon to 
follow the sensible plan of buying houses at 
all of the principal embassies and legations at 
least a step to this end would be a proper 
allowance for rent and entertainment. In 
some capitals, Berlin for instance, it is par- 
ticularly difficult to set up a transient establish- 
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ment. There are very few residences avail- 
able and at the same time within the means 
of a poorly paid representative. The Germans 
seem to have an innate prejudice against 
giving out their Lares and Penates for hire; 
in other words ‘furnished homes are practically 
impossible. Therefore the newly arriving 
official, who can never be sure of the tenure 
of his office, must not only find a dignified and 
not too expensive residence, but he must go 
to the cost of furnishing it. He knows that 
this expensive proceeding is also of a temporary 
nature and that at the end of four years at 
most he must expect to sacrifice all of his 
belongings or double their cost by taking them 
home. Unless a man be very wealthy the 
whole is a difficult undertaking. It has been 
the ruin of many. Everyone remembers how 
this very expense actually threw the estate of 
the lamented Bayard Taylor into bankruptcy. 
He died so soon after establishing himself in 
Berlin that he had not been able to pay off 
the first part of the debt it entailed. 

If there were houses belonging to the 
Government, furnishings fitted to the house 
could at least be passed on from one repre- 
sentative to another. As it now is the 
furniture which suits the home of one may be 
wholly unfitted to that of his successor. No 
matter how small the house owned by the 
Government it would be preferable in many 
ways. In the first place the representative 
would be freed from all personal responsibility 
in the matter and would not be compelled to 
live beyond his means because of the state 
kept by his predecessor. Of much more impor- 
tance—the home of the Government’s repre- 
sentation would then be permanent and people 
would know where to find it. Ask any little 
boy ina Berlin street where the British or the 
French Embassy is and he can tell you. 
These nations are great ones to his mind, to 
the mind of his father and his mother, because 
of the object lesson of fitting embassies. But 
none of them will know anything about the 
American Embassy ; they have never heard of 
it. Infact I once asked a man in the streets 
of Rome this very question. He said: “I 
do not think the Americans have such things 
as ambassadors. They have no kings in 
America.” 

Perhaps actual experience accentuates one’s 
interest in the matter, but I would go the 
whole length of advocating not only proper 











pay and permanent residences but even 
uniforms and a full demand for all titular 
distinction. It was a very pretty speech of a 
former American minister to Constantinople, 
when some one commented upon the simple 
dark blue uniform of the Sultan to say that to 
His Majesty and to himself (in plain evening 
clothes) belonged the distinction of being the 
only two men in the great gathering who 
depended upon their personal appearance 
alone for dignity. There are so many strong 
arguments in favor of some sort of uniform 
for the corps that speeches like this should 
not be permitted to prejudice the case. Until 
you have paraded about the streets of some 
foreign city in your evening clothes in bright 
daylight on some official occasion you cannot 
half appreciate the situation. Until you have 
seen your ambassador in a great Jubilee pro- 
cession taken for a footman you cannot be 
expected to have a strong prejudice on the 
subject. Even the French Republic, whose 
officials do not seem to object to evening 
clothes in the day time, gives a uniform to its 
diplomatists. Let it be as simple as you 
please, give them a plain semi-military uniform 
or dress them after the simple pattern of 
George Washington. Do anything to remove 
them from the ranks of the servants, where 
by their clothes on any state occasion abroad 
they now seem to belong. 

Again, be sure to give and to demand for 
them every iota of titular respect due them. 
For instance, in the Berlin great world, which 
not only adopts but insists upon such ridicu- 
lous dignities as Mrs. Brevet Field Marshal 
General von Pumpernickel or Mrs. Third 
Under Secretary of the Imperial Chancellory 
Schmidt, I earnestly hope that the worthy 
American there is spoken of as His Excellency 
the Honorable Professor Dr. White, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, etc. Many people 
in America will look upon this as a very un- 
democratic sentiment. I can remember when 
the very word Excellency seemed to halt on 
my tongue. But the briefest of experiences 
in diplomacy cured me of that. And there is 
one good woman who for a time presided over 
this very Berlin mission who won my eternal 
gratitude for standing up for her titular 
dignity. Rumors had reached us of various 
deficiencies in the proper social standing of 
the embassy at that time. The ambassador 


was admitted to be able, but both he and his 
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family were characterized under that fatal 
social anathema—‘ impossible.” They had 
come from some small town in the West and 
we had seen so much of the same sort of 
thing elsewhere as regretfully to believe what 
we heard. But as we soon afterwards learned, 
all the imperturbable dignity and self-possession 
of Brother Jonathan were there. The Ger- 
man great world was at Homburg. Here as 
well as in Berlin the American and his family 
suffered innumerable slights. One night at a 
great party royalty was present and was 
bestowing its condescending attention upon 
the diplomatists present. One haughty Prin- 
cess, after addressing with the proper title all 
the other ladies present, turned to the Ameri- 
can ambassadress and said: “I hope you and 
your family are well, Madame?”’ 

This was not the first time she had been 
so treated and the little Yankee woman’s 
wrath overflowed. She did not hesitate in the 
crowded company promptly to rebuke the 
Princess by ignoring her question and replying 
to the “Madame” part with a loud, firm 
“Excellenza bitte!” (Excellency, if you 
please.) Of course her action was the gossip 
of the hour, babbled over springs in the morn- 
ing or tattled over tea cups in the afternoon. 
But after that people were very careful to give 
her full respect. And in demanding her just 
rights and rebuking a slight to herself and to 
her country that little woman fully made up 
for whatever she may have lacked in social 
fitness. 

Personally I was cured of my American 
distaste for title in a very simple way and 
one which fully illustrates the foreign view of 
the subject. I had occasion to go on official 
duty to a capital where I was on terms of 
close friendship with the minister. I knew 
him for a very able, even a brilliant man at 
home. But there he was quite lost in the 
intricacies of a strange social life, and his 
behavior was unconventional, to say the least. 
I called him “General,” the title by which I 
had known him at home, and often had occa- 
sion to defend him from the little jeers of 
people who could not appreciate the sterling 
character under what was to them an unusual 
exterior. On one of these occasions I was 
answered by a young secretary: “Oh, it is 
all very well for you to defend him; he’s 
your countryman. But I don’t think you 
yourself have very much respect for your 
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funny old minister; you don’t even call him 
Excellency.” Forever afterwards I took 
pains everywhere to speak out the title as 
loudly as I could and to insist upon others 
doing likewise. 

In the ante-room of the chancellory of the 
American Embassy in Paris what seems to 
be an old, old parchment letter hangs framed. 
Nearly every visitor reads it, and those who 
do not notice closely take it for an original. 
Only a clever photograph, it calls to mind the 
first diplomatic mission ever sent out by the 
brave little Government formed at Philadel- 
phia in 1776. It is directed to the Count de 
Vergennes, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and signed by Benjamin Franklin, Silas 
Doane and Arthur Lee. The original in 
Franklin’s handwriting is in the archives of 
the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
What a far cry from that day to this! The 


head of that modest embassy was to make 
for himself a unique place in the history of 
France. But if this first plain envoy in his 
Quaker homespun made a name for himself 
at a brilliant court and in a brilliant world, he 
set an example which has embarrassed his 
successors even to the present day. Few of 
them can be Franklins. Fewer still could 
make homespun garb respected and admired 
in a diplomatic world of gold lace and jew- 
elled swords. The little Government at Phil- 
adelphia has grown since those days. Yet 
whenever an effort is made to enlarge and 
endow its diplomatic representation one al- 
ways hears from objectors the ineradicable 
record of that suit of Quaker gray. Hence 
the Government continues to hope for Frank- 
lins, and his successors are thrown pitilessly 
upon their own resources to make good the 
deficiency. 
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CORRESPONDENT AT THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS AT MEXICO 


HEN the director of the Bureau of 

VW American Republics, in Washing- 
ton, made the suggestion which 

led to the Pan-American Conference now in 
session in Mexico, he found warm support 
from President William McKinley. The old 
‘Blaine idea”’ held in essence only the better- 
ment of trade relations among the countries 
of the western hemisphere. But the mere 
reciprocity grew and broadened in Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s mind into a hope and expectation of 
far greater things. His conception of Pan- 
Americanism involved much more than the 
mere fostering of international commerce. He 
aimed at the establishment of relations among 
the republics of the two Americas which 
should go far toward the prevention of armed 
strife. He aimed at the upbuilding of a unity 
of interest which should join hands from the 


St. Lawrence to the Straits of Magellan in a 
common movement. This was the McKinley 
view of a possible Pan-Americanism, and it is 
the view of most thoughtful citizens of the 
United States. It has, too, many and able 
supporters in the countries of Central and 
South America. 

This is the ideal. A “closer Pan-Ameri- 
canism”’ is also in the minds of the delegates 
to this Conference. A brief talk with them as 
you meet them now and then leaves you with 
the belief that great things are to be accom- 
plished here. But when specific action comes 
there begins to be a vagueness that somehow 
falls short of satisfaction. Both dreamers and 
practical men have come to the Pan-American 
Conference. Two brilliant dreams have found 
much favor : arbitration and reciprocity. These 
recur in varying forms, sometimes leaning 
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more and sometimes less to the practical. 
Meantime the practical men—our own dele- 
gates among the best of them—are striving 
for those apparently minor things which will 
be the beginnings of a “closer Pan Amerti- 
canism” that may develop into something 
more nearly approximating the ideals of the 
dreamers. 

Enough matter has been submitted to the 
delegates this first month of the Conference 
to show what the uppermost thought and hope 
of most of the delegations is. . First of all is 
the hope of some plan which will lead to in- 
creased resort to arbitration of international 
differences, if indeed it does not lead to a gen- 
eral adoption of that peaceful plan. Linked 
closely with this is the wish for the establish- 
ment of a court of claims, or international tri- 
bunal of equity as the Americans prefer to 
call it, which shall determine the claims of 
citizens of one country against the Govern- 
ment of another. In the minds of the dele- 
gates from Mexico this subject is of such a 
broad possibility that they propose that the 
“court to be established shall have power to 
hear and determine claims of nation against 
nation. That is little else than arbitration 
pure and simple. 

Only one definite plan for a court of arbi- 
tration has been proposed—that of the Mexi- 
cans. Two schemes for a court of claims 
have been submitted—one by the Mexicans 
and the other nominally by Guatemala, al- 
though it was written by the delegate from 
Haiti. There seems now to be hope that the 
committee will agree on some general plan. 
What the committee on arbitration will do no 
one can predict. In one respect, however, 
this committee has the advantage of every 
other. Its report will be the report of the 
conference. It is composed of one member 
from each delegation, but all the delegates 
have the right to be present at its meetings 
and to take part in the discussion, although 
they may not vote. Many of the delegations 
consist of only one member, who is of course 
the member of this committee. Whatever 
the committee reports will have been practi- 
cally adopted by the Conference in its adoption 
by the committee. There remains the matter 
of reciprocity. 

These three subjects are the talk of the 
Conference and, on the surface at least, its 
hope. But even the most enthusiastic of the 
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believers in arbitration will admit in private 
that they have little expectation that the Con- 
ference will agree on any substantial measure 
of great practical advantage. 

In other ways, however, very much can be 
done, and the delegates are already at work 
earnestly and enthusiastically to produce sub- 
stantial results. Foremost among these is the 
chairman of the United States delegation. 
He is chairman of the committee on complet- 
ing the intercontinental railway which received 
such an impetus from the first Conference, 
held in Washington eleven years ago. Al- 
ready this committee is receiving reports from 
the countries directly interested as to the 
amount of railroad mileage in each, and the 
construction necessary to complete their share 
of the connecting links, with the conditions to 
be met and the encouragement in the way of 
subsidies or other assistance that will be 
given. This committee does not concern 
itself now with the difficult problem of the 
administration of this great system after it 
shall be completed. The first thing is to get 
all the links built. . Here is a practical scheme, 
the advantage of which is plain. Every inter- 
national railroad connection is not only an 
additional stimulant of international trade; it 
is an additional hostage to peace. It is an 
additional factor in the establishment of a 
community of interest which is one of the 
greatest safeguards against international rup- 
ture. It lies within the province of this com- 
mittee to render vast assistance to this great 
project. As no individual or corporation 
could do, it can interest governments and in- 
duce liberal aid to the private enterprises. 

The United States is also directly repre- 
sented by its delegates on the committees on 
Pan-American Banking and Monetary Ex- 
change, Future Pan-American Confcrences, 
Commerce and Reciprocity, Resources and 
Statistics, Water Transportation, Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitation, an Inter-oceanic Canal, a Pan- 
American Tribunal of Equity, and the Re- 
organization of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics and General Welfare. Of the six 
committees on which the United States does 
not have representation only one, that of 
Agriculture and Industry, is of great impor- 
tance. The committees on Commerce and 
Reciprocity and Resources and Statistics are 
already compiling a mass of information which 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to our mer- 
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chants and manufacturers. The committee 
on Water Transportation will endeavor to 
make a practical recommendation to the na- 
tions most concerned, which will result in in- 
creased facilities for maritime traffic. Pan- 
American Sanitation means the effort to agree 
on a general system of sanitary regulation 
which will do away with the vexatious delays 
and losses of quarantine which occasionally so 
greatly obstruct and derange the channels of 
trade. The Bureau of American Republics, 
if it is reorganized on the lines on which the 
committee charged with that work is now pro- 
ceeding, will become a great executive office 
for all the American republics, of incalculable 
service to the merchants and business men of 
every country represented. Even the com- 
mittee of General Welfare has a wide field of 
usefulness. Under that broad head it is pre- 
paring to compile a great dictionary of all the 
local commercial terms used in each of the 
nations of the two Americas. Efforts will be 
made to secure uniformity of port regulations 
and dues and, wherever it is possible, to have 
a common system. 

In other words, anything which will facili- 
tate trade between nations is receiving the 
consideration and helpful suggestion of some 
of the committees of the Conference. And as 
an additional safeguard of the future, the 
committee on Future Conferences will en- 
deavor to have them established as a regular 
thing, to meet once every five years. 

But all these matters are of minor impor- 
tance and yield precedence to the great sub- 
jects of arbitration, reciprocity and the estab- 
lishment of a court of claims. Yet everybody 
recognizes that these apparently lesser subjects 
are the things which offer hope of practical 
solution and agreement. The accomplishment 
of each one is but a step in the direction of 
the greater accomplishment. 

In the effort to secure these results the 
position of the United States is very delicate. 
Our opponents throughout the southern na- 
tions have long been suspicious of us. The 
territorial expansion which resulted from the 
war with Spain has given them a new stock 
of arguments. Here in Mexico the coming 
of the delegates has inspired the Clericals to 
redoubled efforts, which do not stop at mis- 
construction and misrepresentation. |The 
representatives of some of the Central and 
South American nations are watching us with 
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critical but not unfriendly eyes. In a situa- 
tion where there has been such pronounced 
willingness to look behind the action for the 
motive of it, it becomes the delegates of the 
United States to proceed with caution and 
skill. The declaration of the chairman of our 
delegation that we were not here for prefer- 
ment or place; that we wanted no further 
territory, but were firm for the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the preservation of the territorial 
integrity of all the western nations, the expan- 
sion of commercial privileges and the increase 
of cordiality and good will, was received with 
hearty assent. It is easy to imply, and the 
opponents of the United States have not been 
slow to do so, that we are showing the friendly 
disposition to the weaker nations of the west- 
ern hemisphere simply because we want their 
markets. They do not stop to consider that 
the United States has succeeded fairly well so 
far without any great preponderance of Central 
or South American trade, or that the expan- 
sion of trade must always bring its reciprocal 
advantages. It is apparent, therefore, that 
while the immediate interest of the United 
States is for the expansion of its trade with 
the other republics, its chief concern is for the 
preservation of the political system which 
underlies both their existence and our own. 

The delegates of the United States were 
told that our Government desires that “all the 
American republics should enjoy in full meas- 
ure the blessings of perfect freedom under 
just laws, each sovereign community pursuing 
its own course without external restraint or 
interference. To this condition,’ continued 
the letter of instruction sent to each delegate, 
“the security and peace of our neighbors will 
materially contribute. Every failure on their 
part to maintain social order, every economic 
distress that might give rise to domestic dis- 
order, every discord between them which 
could impede them in the fulfilment of their 
duties, menace their stability or bring on them 
the calamity of foreign interference, would be 
a misfortune for us. Therefore, it should be 
the effort of this commission to impress upon 
the republics of Central and South America 
that we desire, above all else, their material 
prosperity and political security.” Having 
thus declared in general terms the policy and 
attitude to be maintained by the United States 
delegates, the instructions proceeded to take 
up specific matters. The delegates were 
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warned to take no leadership, but to endeavor 
to secure the introduction of schemes of action 
by the Latin-American delegations. The best 
method to follow was that of codperation with 
the plans of others, to help along whatever 
could be supported, to have an interest in 
everything, to be careful not to give offense 
and not to become vigorous partisans. 

The delegates were cautioned against being 
drawn into political disputes between the rep- 
resentatives of other countries, but wherever 
possible they were to impress upon their col- 
leagues from the Central and South American 
States the deep solicitude of the United 
States for peace and their territorial integrity. 
It is this question of territorial integrity that 
furnishes the great bugbear which the oppo- 
nents of the United States are forever bring- 
ing forward to frighten the weaker nations to 
the south of us. It was on this subject that 
Mr. Roosevelt delivered such a clear and 
straightforward declaration of the policy of 
the United States when he addressed the rep- 
resentatives of the Central and South Ameri- 
can nations gathered at Buffalo last May. 
He found occasion later, at Minneapolis, to 
repeat and amplify his Buffalo speech. And 
now his instructions to the delegates here 
reiterate that declaration. In the fulfilment 
of those instructions former Senator Davis, 
of West Virginia, the chairman of our delega- 
tion, made an effective speech in the Confer- 
ence. All these things have had their good 
effect. 

The instructions go yet a little further. 
Not only are the delegates informed that 
there is no desire on the part of the United 
States for territorial aggrandizement at the 
expense of any other nation on the western 
hemisphere, but they are instructed to cause 
it to be understood generally that the United 
States will condemn seriously any attempt to 
destroy the territorial integrity of any of the 
sister nations of the New World, or any con- 
duct the tendency of which would be to pro- 
voke such an attempt. They are warned 
that they are not authorized to enter into any 
specific engagement or agreement on such 
subjects, but they are to spread the informa- 
tion that the United States will oppose any 
forcible alteration of boundaries, whether the 
attempt proceed from the Old World or the 
New. This is a step in advance of any pre- 
vious interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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It is in fact the declaration of a new principle, 
and, while it may meet some little opposition 
on the part of those supersensitive citizens of 
the southern countries who feel that we are 
relying on our great strength to patronize 
them, there is no doubt that among those 
who have the real interests of their countries 
at heart the announcement is received with 
hearty welcome. The fact that there is no 
solid objection to it is found in the willing- 
ness of so many of them to accept a scheme 
of compulsory arbitration which, if adopted 
by all the nations represented in this confer- 
ence, would soon resolve itself into the estab- 
lishment of the United States in the position 
of the watchdog of the whole western world, 
prepared at all times to compel all others to 
resort to arbitration for the settlement of 
their international difficulties, but beyond the 
pale of compulsion itself. 

The instructions aptly say that nothing is 
of greater importance than that it should be 
thoroughly understood that the United States 
is the friend of all the Latin-American repub- 
lics and the enemy of none. We want the 
largest mutuality of interest without unfair 
advantage for anyone. As our influence 
spreads to the south it will be a pacific and 
not a hostile influence. 

Thus by its action and its instruction the 
United States has demonstrated to the south- 
ern nations its friendly attitude and interest. 
It cannot be foretold when this is written 
what will be the result. Weare for the broad 
principle of arbitration. We believe that it 
should be voluntary and that the choice of 
arbitrators should be left to mutual consent 
rather than that a court should be organized 
from which the arbitrators for any specific 
case should be chosen. 

The Conference is remarkable for the char- 
acter of the delegations which compose it. 
Every republic in the two Americas is repre- 
sented, and all but one by their own citizens. 
That one, Santo Domingo, has accredited the 
representative from Ecuador to act for her. 
There has been a general fear that the long 
pending controversy between Peru and Chile 
over the ownership of the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica in some manner would be thrust 
upon the Conference. But almost at the out- 
set Peru gave what amounted almost to a 
public pledge that no action of hers should 
precipitate this matter. 
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A SHORT GUIDE 


There is only one excuse for such random gos- 
sip about books and the women in books as Mr. 
Heroines of WILLIAM Dran HoweELts packs into 
Fiction these two suggestive volumes—the 
hope of firing readers to read or re-read the books 
and become acquainted, or renew their acquaint- 
ance, with the heroines. Unquestionably Mr. 
Howells had the hope; certainly the book fulfills 
it. We can quarrel as we please with Mr. How- 
ells’ idiosyncrasies, and we certainly do quarrel 
with them: as he dissects the feminine characters 
of Richardson, Goldsmith, Jane Austen, Scott, 
Hawthorne, Thackeray and a dozen other authors, 
from Clarissa Harlowe down to Margery Daw, 
we are as often amazed at his seeming ineptitude 
as delighted with his happy discernment. But 
since we at once topple over a pile of “ puerile 
romances ” to get at our Scott or our Thackeray 
to read a little of the latter’s “ twaddle ” or wade 
through a chapter or two of the former’s “ shape- 
less, tautological, heavy, infirm, wandering, melo- 
dramatic and over-literary ” style, even if only to 
confirm our disagreement with Mr. Howells, we 
must confess the stimulation, if not the convinc- 
ingness, of Mr Howells’ criticism. The book, 
then, is a series of pleasantly discursive chats on 
women in English fiction : delightfully suggestive, 
individual, and capable of giving an invigorating 
shock to any lover of the novelists. (Harper. 
$3.75 net.) 

Mr. I. K. FriEpMAN has produced a finely 
wrought study of the life of the toilers in a great 
By Bread Chicago steel mill. The plot centres 

one around the efforts of Blair Carrhart, 
a young University man possessed of lofty ideals, 
to ameliorate the condition of the foreign steel- 
workers. Against a magnificent background of 
machinery in motion there is outlined a cruel story 
of oppression, of a strike that failed,an anarchist up- 
rising, a complicated love affair that ends happily 
and the multitudinous hopes and fears, joys, di- 
versions and disappointments of the thousands of 
Poles in the service of the giant steel Moloch. 


TO NEW BOOKS 


It is a carefuly modeled but grimly realistic story, 
a serious, powerful arraignment of the callous- 
ness of certain great industrial corporations. 
(McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) 


Mr. Henry SETON MERRIMAN’S latest novel 
gives an effect of definite accomplishment. Juanita 
The Velvet 1S a charming, ingenuous young girl, 
Glove placed in a convent, and possessed of 
a large fortune. To save it and to shield her 
from certain designing persons, her father’s old 
friends, Marcos and his father, assist her to fly 
from the convent and marry Marcos as a matter 
of form only. The story shows how her love for 
Marcos is awakened afterward. He is a hero of 
few words, much courage, and fine feeling—a truly 
admirable creation. It is worth while to read a 
book that contains a hero of the first lustre. 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.50.) 


Rollo Blair, the hero of Mr. S. R. CRocKeErtt’s 
new romance, matches his keen Scotch wits and 
The his long blade, Killiekrankie, against 
Firebrand = = each party in turn, as it suits his im- 
mediate purpose, in the Carlist wars in Spain. 
He plots with a monk to kidnap the queen, asso- 
ciates himself with a Spanish outlaw, secures the 
queen’s person after defending her in a night 
attack of gypsies on the palace, walks immune 
through a plague, suffers torture on the rack, and 
finally comes to fortune, with a charming Spanish 
girl at his side. The tale is a spirited romance 
with plenty of action in it and no lack of pretty 
love-making. (McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) 


If Mr. JoHn Mutr’s heart turns here, in this 
appreciation of the marvelous natural parks of 
Our National the West, chiefly to the wonders of 
Parks the Yosemite Valley no fault can be 
found with his instinct. Of all the garden spots 
of the world to an American—who by tradition 
loves wild country—the Yosemite is the fairest. 
John Muir knows it better than most and loves it 
better than most. His easy, flexible, enthusiastic 
revelation of its stupendous natural beauties and 
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its wealth of little, curious fascinations of stream 
and tree, flower and bird and animal awakes in 
one a haunting desire to see as far as possible, 
with his keenness of sight, the other national 
parks he so spiritedly tells of, and then migrate 
definitively to the counties of Tuolumne and 
Mariposa. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75 net.) 
Through a power of selection for which we 


may be grateful, Mr. NormMan Hapcoop has 
brought the man Washington near to 


George : 
Washington ys, and at the same time spared us 
our hero. In these pages he lives less as the 


tranquil sage, or man of affairs, and more as the 
passionate and fearless fighter conquering self, 
desiring to whip his enemies, yet generous and 
tender. The integrity of his republicanism is set 
ever before us, yet to the admiration always in- 
spired by that is added a warmer feeling. He 
spoke of the army as “my flock,” and came so 
near to hating the enemy that he suggested they 
be made to pay in coin under the contract instead 
of in paper “in order to administer some relief to 
our unfortunate officers and men who are in cap- 
tivity.” It is by such personal matter that Mr. 
Hapgood has very well justified his undertaking 
and made a useful biography. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


This volume by Professor HEenry A. BEERs is 
a sequel to his “ Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
A History of Century.” It deals with Sir Walter 
English Ro- Scott, “the King of the Romantics,” 
manticism in “< ° 
the Nineteenth and after two chapters on Coleridge 
Century and Keats, and some of their fellow- 
craftsmen, discusses the romantic movement in 
Germany and France, with a chapter on the Pre- 
Raphaelites and another on Tendencies and 
Results. The author gives with great fairness 
the result of examination and discussion by two 
generations of critics, both English and foreign. 
He makes especially good use of his authorities 
in chapters on German and French Romantics. 
He is exceedingly impersonal ; but after a tem- 
porary fear lest the book be somewhat dry, the 
reader finds it very entertaining and instructive. 
(Holt. $1.75 net.) 


This is very good journalism. Mr. CLEVELAND 
Morretrt has poked into many strenuous callings 
and in a concrete dashing style he tells 
here how steeple-climbers, divers, wild 
beast tamers, locomotive engineers 
and other work-a-day heroes earn their daily 
bread. (Century. $1.80.) 


Unusually suggestive is Mr. BrapDLEy GIL- 
MAN’s remedy for slum evils in cities. He tells 
Back tothe the story—imaginative—of a group 
Soil of earnest philanthropists who founded 
a rural colony for city failures, and made the 
colony a social success by laying out the farms 
in the form of segments of a circle, with the 


Careers of 
Danger and 
Daring 
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houses clustered at the centre, and a financial 
success by introducing a multiplicity of minor in- 
dustries. Fundamentally, however, Circle City 
lives because rich men furnish the capital to 
start it and-to keep it going. They also super- 


vise. Despite the Rev. E. E. Hale’s disclaimer 
the book is Utopian. It is, however, stimulat- 
ing. (L.C. Page. $1.25.) 


This book about fossils and skeletons has a 
very living interest because Dr. FREDERIC A. 
Animals of Lucas has a sense of humor and 
the Past other forms of intelligence not always 
found in company with a scientific knowledge so 
profound as his. While every fact has been se- 
cured through research, all the tedium of the 
process is left out of the book. The earliest 
vertebrates, sea-monsters and birds, the dino- 
saurs, the mammoth and the mastodon and many 
other animals are illustrated from careful draw- 
ings, with details in smaller drawings. (McClure, 
Phillips. $2.00 net.) 


These addresses of Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON 
are the clear-cut opinions of an able and fair- 
minded Englishman much in sym- 


Washington : . 3 
and Other pathy with our national ideal, who 
merican ; sc - 

Andros, Places special emphasis upon integ- 


rity and wisdom as exemplified in 
Washington and William of Orange, rather than 
upon brilliant statesmanship, as the chief ele- 
ments of a successful Government. Washington, 
Lincoln, Cromwell, King Alfred and “ The Nine- 
teenth Century ” are among the subjects treated. 
The three ablest and most interesting chapters in 
the book are perhaps “The Dutch Republic,” 
“ Republicanism and Democracy ” and “ Personal 
Reminiscences.” Mr. Harrison’s wide acquaint- 
ance with the world for the past forty years 
makes the last delightfully informirg. (Mac- 
millan. $1.75.) 


Mr. JoHN B. HENDERSON, JR.'s, essays deal 
with the Bering Sea troubles, the Interoceanic 
Canal problem, the relations between 
the United States and Samoa, the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Northeast 
Coast fisheries. They are historical accounts, 
pure and simple, of the gradual development of 
the questions, free from criticism and _ presenting 
many valuable citations from original documents. 
They form a clear, straightforward, interesting 
exposition of facts. (Macmillan. $3.50 net.) 


American 
Diplomatic 
Questions 


The last of the Stuarts—a fascinating figure of 
a man, a French duke married to a beautiful 
The Secret AmMerican—is the centre of the com- 
Orchard Ff ication in this novel by AGNgEs and 
EGERTON CasTLe. In a luxurious country house 
in modern France the consequences of the 
duke’s liaison with a girl who later proves to be 
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his wife’s ward tragically unfold themselves. 
From the powerful domesticity of the first scene 
to the fatal climax the plot moves with grim 
inevitableness. It is a story distinguished for 
vivid characterization and strong workmanship. 
(Stokes. $1.50.) 


Two tragic stories full of wonderful drawing of 
tormented human nature are contained in this 
The Ballet latest translation from MarTILDE SE- 
Dancer RAO. Both are stories of Neapolitan 
life—one of the wretched struggle of a ballet 
dancer, the other of a parricide’s affection for a 
little child. The pathos of the second tale is 
overwhelming. (Harper. $1.50.) 


MAARTEN MAARTENS studies here a series of 
women—German, English, Dutch, French—-each 
Some Women the heroine of an_ episode, tragic, 
IHave Known comic, domestic, sentimental, which 
exhibits her character and personality. Though 
ranging in quality from fine literary art to sen- 
tentious sketching, the book never lacks interest. 
(Appleton. $1.50.) 


Written in the form of a text-book by Dr. 
GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON and Dr. GEORGE Fox 
Sateen. TUCKER, this volume is a terse, clear 
tionalLaw and accurate summary of _ interna- 
tional law. It cites both authorities and cases. 
It covers a wide field in a manner that makes it 
a valuable companion to the other authoritative 
works on the subject. It treats a number of 
questions of contemporary interest. (Silver, 
Burdett. $1.75.) 


DoroTtHEA GERARD (Madame de Longgarde) 
has given us a well-written book, with an excel- 
lent plot skilfully worked out. A 
materialistic notary in Galicia saves a 
million, and through ambition thwarts his daugh- 
ter Romana’s ‘ove for Felix by intercepting a let- 
ter. She makes a loveless marriage; Felix mar- 
ries her friend Aniela. The notary’s deception 
is discovered by Felix, who still loves Romana, 
but he refuses to leave his wife and child. 
Romana then enters upon a series of tragic ex- 
periences and retires to a convent at the end. 
The book, while sombre in tone, is full of the 
interest of human life. (Dodd, Mead. $1.50.) 


Mr. GrorcGeE Horrton’s hero, the son of a 
Greek peasant priest, determines, after much 
The Tempt- reading of the life of Saint Anthony, 
ing Adal to become a saint. Imitating Saint 

Anthony, he fares forth as a monk 
with a reputation for remarkable holiness to fight 
the devil. Thus far the story is idyllic. But 
the bare arms of a peasant girl result in a down- 
fall that brings the tale to a sordid, realistic con- 
clusion. The story possesses considerable vigor. 
(McClurg. $1.25.) 


The Million 
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In these brief annals of a quiet New England 
coast neighborhood Mrs. Louis—E LyNpon S1BLEY 
A Lighthouse allows her characters to speak for 

illa themselves. They tell their own 

stories, principally in dialogue and exclusively in 
dialect, and the little tragedies, comedies and 
romances thus disclosed are truthful and touch- 
ing. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25.) 

Mr. Cyrus C. Apams’ “ Text-Book of Com- 
mercial Geography ” is a lucid explanation, em- 
twentieth  Phasized by carefully chosen statis- 
Century Text- tical tables, good maps and excellent 
Books: . : 
Commercial photographs, of commercial condi- 
Geography tions the world over. It is a com- 
Astronomy mendable book for high schools and 
elementary college courses. Equally good is the 
“ Astronomy.” Professor GEORGE C. CoMSsTOcK, 
the writer, is the director of the Washburn Ob- 
servatory and an astronomical authority of high 
repute. His clear and interesting exposition, 
illuminated by admirable diagrams and photo- 
graphs, i$ of value not only as a text-book, but 
also as a popular manual for those desiring a 
thorough understanding of the subject rather 
than a superficial glance at it. (Appleton. 
$1.30 each.) 


Mr. ERNEST SETON-THOmpsSoN’s “ Lives of the 
Hunted ” (Scribner ; $2.00) is a companion vol- 
Nature Books UME to “Wild Animals I Have 

Known.” The bookmaking is excel- 
lent, the illustrations well executed and suggest- 
ive and the stories full of dramatic intensity. 
Each of the animal heroes or heroines is sure of 
any reader’s sympathetic interest. Every book- 
shelf that contains “ Wild Animals” should con- 
tain “Lives of the Hunted.” Mr. WiLxIAM J. 
Lone presents two illustrated books—“ Birds of 
the Air” and “Beasts of the Field” (Ginn; 
$1.75 each)—in which the observer appears as 
well as the wild things. The books are fascinat- 
ing records of patient observation in the woods 
and fields. Mr. DaLLtas Lore SHarP ventures 
less far afield than some of his fellow-observers, 
but with literary sensibility added to his patient, 
loving study he has shown in “ Wild Life Near 
Home” (Century; $2.00 net) how much delight 
can be found in becoming acquainted with the 
beast-folk and bird-folk just outside our doors. 


Mr. WitLtiAM Mason’s memoirs cover the 
whole period of American musical culture. Since 
Memories ofa the first symphony orchestra here, 
Musical Lffe organized in great measure by Mr. 
Mason’s father, our musical life has owed much 
to his family. Mr. Mason himself has known 
all the great European musicians of the last half- 
century, and here he records most charmingly 
his life in the musical family of Liszt. His esti- 
mates of performers are valuable, especially to 
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musicians; but we could wish that Mr. Mason 
had given us more of the personal life of the 
men he knew. (Century. $2.00 net.) 


Mr. F. Marion CRAwForD has written a 
pretty story woven with the traditions of old-time 
Venice. It is of the sort that begins 
with “ There was once upon a time.” 
Picturesque melodrama delays the culmination of 
sweet romance long enough to make a book. It 
is of a piece with the author’s earlier Italian 
stories and is, of course, of good workmanship. 
(Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Mr. StTaNLEY WeyMan’s picture of Paris at 
the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew is 
Count Han- Vivid. His hero is an interesting 
nibal character whose love softens a hard 
exterior and adds the grace of a gentleman to 
the strength of the soldier. The heroine is one 
of the most satisfactory women of later-day fic- 


Marietta 
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tion. Mr. Weyman is of the few who make his- 
torical romance live with reality. (Longmans. 
$1.50.) 


This story of an English girl who inherits a 
German estate, and who attempts to develop a 
The Bene- new kind of charity, is worthy of the 
factress author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.’ The romance is developed 
with rare grace. Each person and incident is so 
true, so human, that one lives rather than reads 
the story. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


CrLaRA Morris’s autobiography will give to 
many a new notion of work behind the footlights. 
Lifeonthe Lhe famous actress writes in a 
Stage charmingly confidential fashion of 
many of the best-known actors of the last half- 


century. Few novels are as interesting as this 
story out of real life. (McClure, Phillips. 
$1.50.) 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from booksellers in St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Dallas, Pittsburg, Toronto, Rochester, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, St. Paul, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and New York, and from librarians in 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

Kim—Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) 

Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

. Lives of the Hunted—Seton-Thompson. 

. The Benefactress—Anon. (Macmillan.) 

. D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. Blennerhassett—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

. The History of Sir Richard Calmady — Malet. 
(Dodd, Mead.) 

. Tristram of Blent—Hope. (McClure, Phillips.) 

. Tarry Thou Till 1 Come—Croly. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 

. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

17. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

18. Circumstance—Mitchell. (Century.) 

19. New Canterbury Tales—Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

20. The Portion of Labor—Wilkins. (Harper.) 

21. The Secret Orchard—Castle. (Stokes.) 

22. Up From Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

23. Warwick of the Knobs—Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

24. The Red Chancellor—Magnay. (Brentano.) 

25. The Making of a Marchioness—Burnett. (Stokes.) 

26. Annie Deane—Slade. (Brentano.) 

27 

28 

29 


(Scribner.) 
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. The Tory Lover—Jewett. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

. A Dream of Empire—Venable. (Dodd, Mead.) 

. My Lady Peggy Goes to Town—Mathews. 
Merrill.) 


30. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


(Bowen- 


Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Bridgeport, Los An- 
geles, Jersey City, Cincinnati, New York, Spring- 
field, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Hartford, and Detroit 
combine into the following lists showing demands 
for books for the month ending December 1st: 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lethrop.) 

. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

. Blennerhassett—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 

. The Tribulations of a Princess—Anon. 

. Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

. Up from Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

. Kim—Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) 

. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. 
nalls.) 

15. Life Everlasting—Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

16. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

17. The Life of Phillips Brooks—Allen. (Dutton.) 

18. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

19. Tristam of Blent—Hope. (McClure, Phillips.) 

20. Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown.) 

21. Circumstance—Mitchell. (Century.) 

22. Lives of the Hunted—Seton-Thompson. (Scribner.) 

23. The Life of R. L. Stevenson—Balfour. (Scribner.) 

24. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 

25. The Individual—Shaler. (Appleton.) 

26. The History of Sir Richard Calmady — Malet. 

(Dodd, Mead.) 

27. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

28. The Making of a Marchioness—Burnett. (Stokes.) 

29. The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

30. The Riddle of the Universe—Haeckel. (Harper.) 


(Harper.) 
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method to make new conditions and meet 

them, to force a passage and then hold the 
advantage gained rather than conservatively to 
carry out well-organized plans. In the fight for 
a new place in the world’s markets the United 
States is waging the same guerilla-like warfare 
that characterized her struggle for independence, 
by companies, by squads, by individuals, learning 
better how to fight in each new skirmish. And 
the steadily-advancing forces show themselves 
both in picturesque incidents and in the annual 
record of our trade. A few years ago the United 
States was a centre of speculation. Today it is 
an investing country. We are holding foreign 
government bonds in our safe deposit boxes. 
Wall Street was a typically local market and has 
grown to a world-wide importance, second only to 
Lombard Street. The Government has had lately 
more gold than any country but one ever had, 
and we are exporting gold now at a time when 
we should naturally be importing it. Insurance 
companies are building big buildings and business 
abroad. American skyscrapers, street railways, 
bridges and locomotives are being put up in the 
far corners of the globe. Little articles in hard- 
ware and great ship-loads of wheat and corn are 
finding their way to every continent. Nearly 
every detail of our foreign trade is spreading 
daily into larger proportions, and the dealers are 
beginning to learn the elements of the great 
development yet tocome. There are three forces 
hard at work to get new footholds for trade: the 
consuls, the exporters, and the manufacturers and 
Manufacturers’ Association. The consuls help 
to develop the trade in their districts, the ex- 
porters are the specialists in foreign trade, and 
the manufacturers, who know best how to make 
goods and market them here, get whatever orders 
they can direct from abroad and hand over the 
rest of their foreign business to their agents, the 
exporters. The new shipping is more than a 
project; it is already on the ways. American 
civilization is being carried across the sea by 
Governors Taft, Wood and Hunt and their asso- 
ciates. It is an expansion along all lines of 
development. The marshaling of the forces has 


. has always been part of the American 


been slow and arduous. ‘The advance should be 
swift, steady and sure. 


AMERICAN MACHINERY MAKING SUGAR 
HE largest sugar plantation in the world is 
in Cuba, and is completely equipped with 
modern American sugar machinery. American 
machinery owned and operated by Americans 
will grind inside of twelve months the greater 
part of the sugar cane raised in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Mexico. It is estimated that Ameri- 
cans have over $15,000,000 invested in the in- 
dustry. Before the Spanish-American War 
nearly all of the machinery on the sugar planta- 
tions in Cuba and Porto Rico was of French, 
English or German make. Practically all of the 
plantations were dismantled during the war. 
All of the destroyed machinery is being replaced 
from American shops. 

The largest plantation in Cuba, and possibly 
in the world, is that of the Chappara Sugar 
Company in the eastern part of the island. The 
company has 66,000 acres of land. A thirty 
mile railroad has been constructed. The rails, 
cars and engines were bought in this country. 
This is the greatest sum that has ever been ex- 
pended for sugar plantation equipment to be 
exported from this country. 

The largest sugar plantation in Porto Rico, at 
Guanica, is now being equipped with American 
machinery. The plant will entail an expenditure 
of nearly $1,000,000. The milis will have a 
capacity for handling 1,600 tons of cane daily, 
and will annually produce about 16,000 tons of 
sugar. Contracts have been let for the construc- 
tion of fiffeen miles of railroad, and cars and 
engines have been purchased. A _ 22,000-acre 
plantation near Tampico, Mexico, of which 12,000 
acres are under cultivation, is being reéquipped 
with American machinery. In fact an army of 
Northern machines, which have wandered into 
the Southern by-ways, are grinding out sugar for 
the world. 

AMERICAN MACHINERY IN EGYPT 
HE frontiers are being reached. American 
bridges are in India, and on the banks of 
the Jordan an American has put in American 
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pumping machinery and an American bottling 
works and is shipping the water from that 
famous stream to all parts of the world. 

Alexandria, Egypt, is the scene of the last 
notable achievement of American progress. What 
is considered the greatest work of its kind ever 
undertaken in Egypt is the successful installation 
of an American coal-hoisting machinery plant in 
Alexandria. It has just been completed. The 
huge mass of machinery that now towers above 
the surrounding shipping of the ancient city 
owes its origin to an American engineer, Mr. 
Alexander E. Brown. ‘The great plant will com- 
pletely revolutionize the present method of dis- 
charging coal from steamers, and will result in a 
valuable saving of time and money. 

The coal that is discharged from the ships 
that bring their cargoes to the Alexandria docks 
is loaded into American pressed-steel cars, made 
in Pittsburg, and drawn by American (Baldwin) 
locémotives down to Khartoum, where American 
nails and American hardware are being used in 
reconstructing the city where “ Chinese ’’ Gordon 
died. All of the material is at hand for one of 


the industrial romances of the new century. 
In the case of the coal-hoisting plant at Alex- 
andria, it was not a matter of America winning 
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AN AMERICAN EXPORTING HOUSE IN SHANGHAI 


in open competition against the world. The 
reason an American firm got the contract was 
simply that no other country in the world could 
furnish or manufacture the machinery desired. 
When the Egyptian Railway Administration de- 
cided to do away with the obsolete method of 
discharging colliers at Alexandria and to adopt 
modern methods, it took but a short time to 
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ICE CREAM FREEZERS FOR THE ORIENT 


On a side street in Cincinnati 


ascertain that the American market was the only 
place to come to. Promptly an order was given 
by the Egyptian Government to the Brown 
Hoisting Machine Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Alexander E. Brown, of that firm, is the in- 
ventor of the machinery. It consists of a system 
of suspended bridge tramways whereby colliers 
can be unloaded automatically in about one-quar- 
ter of the usual time. The present plant at 
Alexandria is the first that has been installed in 


Egypt. 
The hoisters at Alexandria have a capacity for 
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A TYPICAL CHINESE BROKER OR COMMISSION 
MERCHANT 





unloading 4,200 tons of coal an hour. A boat 
that now takes a week to discharge will, by the 
use of this American machinery, be discharged 
in from thirty-six to forty-eight hours. ‘These 
suspended bridge tramways or, as they are usu- 
ally called, coal hoisters are six in number, and 
are each 353 feet 9% inches in length. ‘They 
are worked as follows: On a suspended track 
on the bridge, fourteen-gauge, runs a trolley car- 
rying buckets, each having a capacity of one ton. 
On arriving over the hold of the ship the bucket 
is automatically lowered. These buckets can be 
unhooked so that three or four can be filled at 
the same time. When the bucket is filled it is 
raised again on the trolley, run back and dis- 
charged at any point on the quay or into railway 
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WHOOPIN BUBBOO 


A native employee of an American exporting house at their office in 
Calcutta 


trucks. A bucket can be raised from the hold of 
a collier, put on the trolley, carried to the farther 
end of the bridge, discharged and returned to 
the collier again in the space of one minute. 

The machinery was shipped to Egypt in 
charge of six expert American machinists, who 
superintended its erection and who have re- 
mained in Alexandria, at the instance of the 
Egyptian Railway Administration, to operate the 
plant. The work of installation was completed 
ir early September. 

Thus, in a far away corner of the earth, re- 
nowned by its traditions rather than for its ac- 
tivities, complex machinery, typical new century 
product, made in America is working daily. 
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GOVERNOR TAFT DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JULY 4, 1901 


Secretary Ferguson at his left interpreting the speech into Spanish 


A FEW AMERICAN PLANS ABROAD 


THOUSAND products are going to a thou- 
sand-and-one places daily from the shipping 
centres. Orders of steel freight cars have been 
shipped to Durban, South Africa, for the Zululand 
Railway until the road is almost entirely equipped 
with American cars. 

The Auckland Electric Tramway Company 
(Ltd.), Auckland, New Zealand, is equipping its 
system throughout with American-made electric 
traction machinery, including motors, rails, wires, 
car trucks, etc. Equipping the road entails an 
initial expenditure not far short of $1,500,000, 
Both the Sydney and Auckland electric tramway 
systems, possibly the two largest in Australia, will 
be completely equipped with American products. 

In connection with the supremacy in electrical 
matters of the United States, a singularly illumi- 
native bit of testimony was unwillingly given a 
short time ago by the London County Council. 
This body advertised for an electrical engineer 
for one of its plants, but did not allow sufficient 
time to elapse between its notice and the closing 
date for applicants to permit of candidates from 
the United States seeking the post. This, it is 
believed, was done purposely. An Englishman 
vas chosen. He proved incompetent to fill the 
position, though he possessed glowing recom- 
mendations. At last reports he was on his way 





to this country to study American methods of 
operating electrical plants. 

Sir Charles Elliott, Special Commissioner of 
Cape Colony Railways, who was in this country 
a short time ago to place orders for 10,000 tons 
of rails for the South African British railroads 
into the Orange Free State and the ‘Transvaal, 
for thirty or more locomotives and a quantity of 














SOME SUPPLIES 


LOCOMOTIVE 


THE ADVENTURE OF 
The supplies were being towed across Talienwan Bay. 

pulled out one end of the boat and the supplies 
Two of the 


The tug 


went to the bottom. 
crew were drowned 
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The president of a representative American exporting firm 
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narrow-gauge equipment, involving a total expen- 
diture of $5,000,000, had this to say of American 
products : 

“We have found by experience that we can 
buy better here than in Europe. Material is 
superior and better adapted to our country. 
The long war has practically ruined our railways, 
and the material for their renewal must be pro- 
cured here.” 

Mexico is a natural field for American engi- 
neering and machinery. Only recently a striking 
concession was acquired by Americans for bring- 
ing a new water supply to the city of Mexico. 
American machinery will be installed by Ameri- 
cans. The total cost of the work will be about 
$6,000,000. The magnitude of the work can be 
seen from the following construction data: the 
work embraces the construction of a total of 36.6 
miles of canals, 6.4 miles of steel pipe lines, the 
installation of pumping machinery, with 27,000- 
horse-power capacity, and an electrical power 
plant. The transmission lines will necessitate 
the purchase of some 1,400,000 pounds of 
copper. 

Merida the capital of Yucatan, Mexico, is to be 
connected with its seaport, Progresso, by an elec- 
tric traction road twenty-five miles in length. All 
of the equipment for the road will be purchased 
in the United States. Yucatan capital exclusively 
is behind the scheme. The Ferro Corril de Cir- 
cunvalacion is the title of a new company recently 
organized in the City of Mexico for the purpose 
of constructing and operating an extensive Amer- 
ican street railway system. The existing system 
is built almost entirely of American material, the 
rails, cars, and all the equipment in the generat- 
ing station being purchased in the United States. 

The Metropolitan District Electric Traction 
Company, Limited, the concern which was recently 
organized under the British limited liability acts, 
with a capital of £1,000,000, mainly with a view 
to undertaking the contract for the electrical con- 
version of the “inner circle,” or Metropolitan 
District Railway, London, is composed of some 
thirty Americans and American concerns who con- 
trol 46,750 out of the 50,000 shares. It was the 
organization of this company that started the cry 
in England against the so-called “ American in- 
vasion.” American methods of operation and 
American electrical machinery will be employed 
in whatever changes the new company makes. 

It is a fact, not generally known, that a large 
proportion of American exports sell at a higher 
price than the same goods of English or Con- 
tinental make. The American goods have won a 
place abroad on merit alone. The trade has 
grown despite many obstacles and not always 
because it has received intelligent attention or 
careful handling. American axes, cutlery and 
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scissors have gained a reputation wherever they 
have been shipped in sufficient quantities, because 
of their marked superiority in quality and finish. 
It is a fact that knives and scissors made in this 
country are stamped “ Sheffield ” and sent to. Eng- 
land to be sold and shipped abroad as of English 
make. It is in the little things that the American 
manufactures excel as well as in the great. Scissors 
handles had always been made perfectly round, 
and not to fit the thumb and fingers, until the 
American manufacturer came into the market and 
brought his Yankee ingenuity into play. This is 
only one example of a thousand that might be 
cited. 


OBTAINING FOREIGN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HERE probably is no more _ interesting 
feature of the broadening of America’s 
commercial horizon than the bidding for foreign 
government supplies. There is a picturesqueness 
and a financial glitter about the awarding of large 
contracts which seem extremely attractive to our 
manufacturers. It is one thing to sell a dozen 
bales of cotton goods to a local importer in Tien 
Tsin, and quite another to supply under contract 
to the Chilian Government railway material valued 
at four million dollars, or five hundred thousand 
barrels of flour to feed the British forces in South 
Africa. Such contracts are by no means uncom- 
mon, in fact, hardly a week passes without seeing 
one or more important contracts awarded to 
United States manufacturers. The present year 
promises well in foreign government works or 
supplies. In railroad building is this especially 
true. Several months ago the Belgian Govern- 
ment approved estimates for the purchase of 
various rolling stock for the State railroads. The 
statement was sent out from the office of the 
Minister of Railroads, Post and Telegraph, No. 
11 rue Louvain, Brussels, that about 15,000,000 
francs ($2,895,000) had been appropriated for the 
acquisition of 155 heavy locomotives, of various 
types, 180 tenders, and a quantity of other rail- 
way material. Within the past six months Nica- 
ragua has placed an order with its agent in New 
York for 2,400 tons of steel rails for the new 
central branch of the National Railroad, which is 
being constructed by a German engineer. This 
contract is significant, because of the fact that 
heretofore Nicaragua has always purchased rails 
in Germany and England, and doubly so because 
the contractor is a German. In this case, as in 
the majority, it was the all-important question of 
time. From no other country could the rails 
have been obtained in the time required. 

A survey of the field proves beyond per- 
adventure that the present year will witness a 
decided increase in the number of important con- 
tracts to be awarded by foreign governments and 
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individual corporations. The cessation of hos- 
tilities in South Africa is bound to result not only 
in renewed commercial activity but also in the 
inauguration or completion of public works. It 
will be necessary to repair the ravages of war, and 
to restore the transportation lines to their former 
degree of efficiency. A new railway is to be built 
in Korea, and the bids for equipment are certain 
to be given to American contractors. Reports 
from China indicate that the modern electric tram 
soon will roll through the narrow winding streets 
of more than one Mongolian city. Other coun- 
tries are contemplating extensive improvements 
in many fields. 

A visit recently made to a number of the 
foreign legations in Washington determined the 
fact that American exporters will be enabled to 
bid on many valuable contracts during 1902. It 
is the rule of a number of countries to advertise 
impending public works through their legations 
abroad, but it is only during the past two years 
that the United States has been considered a fac- 
tor in this important distribution of commercial 
chances. The sudden and spectacular entrance 
of this country into the arena of foreign trade has 
altered previous conditions so radically that the 
majority of the legations in Washington now re- 
ceive and exhibit all the official specifications 
issued by their respective countries. The Sec- 
retary to the Japanese Legation in Washington 
stated to the writer that the only fault to be found 
with the American exporter is that he seems too 
busy with the domestic branch of his business to 
keep himself informed of foreign market condi- 
tions, also that there is a paucity of mediums in 
this country by which such important intelligence 
as pending foreign contracts can be published. 
“In Japan,” he added, “ we have our gazettes and 
also quarterly publications devoted to that pur- 
pose. I understand, too, that both France and 
Germany have periodicals whose sole duty is to 
see that their manufacturing and contracting 
interests are kept in touch with commercial 
opportunities in every part of the world.” 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF A WORLD-WIDE 
TRADE 


N every civilized land and in most savage 
countries the traveler sees the evidence of 
American skill and ingenuity. Punta Arenas in 
Tierra del Fuego is the southernmost continental 
spot on the globe, but the modern lighthouse on 
that lonely coast is equipped with electrical ma- 
chinery made in Schenectady, N. Y. The firm 
that manufactured it has also pushed electricity 
farthest north by installing dynamos at Hammer- 
fest, in Norway, and, though it is a far cry from 
the deepest drifts of the Calumet and Hecla 
mine to Yanteles, in the Andes, 14,000 feet 


above the sea, two consignments recently left 
Schenectady, one for the deep mine, the other 
for the mountain. 

By the very bedside of the Pope is placed 
every night an American flashlight apparatus in 
the form of a cylinder with an incandescent bulb 
in one end—in effect an electric candle. At 
Bagdad, Aladdin has been replaced by a New 
York concern. Lamps of fanciful patterns are 
sent from New York to a point on the Persian 
Gulf, and thence conveyed over some 300 miles of 
desert on camel back. They are then placed on 
rafts and towed 100 miles up the Euphrates and 
again loaded on camels and carried to their des- 
tination 200 miles from the river. These lamps 
decorate the palaces of the Sultan of Morocco, 
the Prince of Siam and several rajahs in British 
India; and they are also popular in Jerusalem. 

From the Falls of the Couvery, one of the 
sacred rivers of India, to Kolar in Mysore 
American electrical engineers have recently set 
up an American transmission plant under some- 
what remarkable circumstances. ‘There are still 
wild elephants in Mysore and there will always 
be white ants. But as a white ant will venture 
not more than five or six feet up a pole in search 
of edible wood, the steamer from New York car- 
ried out to India iron post-sockets seven feet 
high in which to set the poles—to the discom- 
fiture of the ants. To disconcert the elephants 
and prevent grounding of the current through 
any behemoth that might venture to test the 
wires with his trunk, the engineers after careful 
measurements strung the wires just beyond reach 
of the biggest possible elephant standing on hind 
legs and groping. There is another American 
electrical transmission plant at Coolgarie, on the 
west coast of Australia, and electric street rail- 
ways with equipment from the United States in 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and Durban in 
South Africa, Buenos Ayres, Sydney in Aus- 
tralia, where $3,500,000 is to be expended and 
where the entire equipment and all the material, 
according to the Chief Railway Commissioner of 
New South Wales, will be American—in Che- 
mulpo, Korea, in Japan and in a dozen other 
places. Equipment amounting to $1,000,000 is 
to be ordered here for Port au Spain in Trini- 
dad, and Yorkshire, Lancashire and Nottingham- 
shire are to have American electric tramways; 
the project will call for the expenditure of over 
$15,000,000. An ice-breaking boat, the Kermak, 
plies up and down the Neva at St. Petersburg— 
the largest in the world. Its novel electrical ice- 
breaker is American. - Electric locomotives have 
been made in Schenectady for the “ Tuppenny 
Tube” in London. An electric railway runs 
from Cairo to the Pyramids; the generators and 
motors used in building the line were shipped 
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from New York. One little native sultan in 
Borneo has displaced his punkahs and punkah 
wallahs in favor of American electric fans, and 
the progressive native princes are following his 
example. 

Soda fountains have been shipped to Calcutta 
and other Oriental cities and ice machines to 
India and Japan, while the typical American lux- 
ury of coolness is being introduced into France 
and England through the medium of ice chests— 
uncommon articles there. The Syrians are find- 
ing American mosquito curtains cheaper than 
malaria; the Persians have reached the stage of 
civilization that calls for photograph albums; 
and the Chinese, some of them, not only amuse 
themselves with vitascopes, but even correspond 
by phonograph, sending cylinders instead of let- 
ters. American typewriters—that essentially do- 
mestic product—are clicking now a dozen lan- 
guages, in a dozen kinds of characters, in the 
Government departments of every nation in the 
world ; the treaty of Paris was written with one; 
Lord Roberts carried them through his cam- 
paign; they have been on North Pole explora- 
tions and South Pole explorations; they are 
ubiquitous. And any one who has seen the myriad 
characters of the Japanese language will be 
amazed to learn that an American machine that 
will write Japanese is an accomplished fact, soon 
to be on the market. 

A grave-faced Arab, his eyes sparkling, a sedate 
and turbaned Mohammedan, a typical Cairo 
donkey-boy, and a native Egyptian whirling 
about on an American merry-go-round to the tune 
of two-year-old rag-time ditties was one of the 
things to be seen in Cairo a short time ago. 
Another has been recently shipped to Spain. 

Numbers of flour milling plants of American 
manufacture have been established lately in the 
fertile wheat-growing regions of interior Man- 
churia. Because of the lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities, this was accomplished only 
after infinite labor and difficulty. The machinery 
is shipped from New York to Vladivostok, Tien 
Tsin or Port Arthur, whence it is conveyed by 
primitive methods inland to distances averaging 
from 1,500 to 2,000 miles. It is an odd fact 
that, at present, Russian soldiers quartered in 
that part of the world are fed on bread made 
largely from American wheat. The American 
machinery now being introduced will, in time, 
enable the Russian Government to use the Man- 
churian wheat. 

To carry laundry machinery to Shanghai will 
strike the average American.as carrying war into 
the enemy’s country. A successful steam laundry 
is now in operation in that Chinese city, with a 
capacity of 5,000 piecesa day. ‘There is another 
at Vladivostok. The water-works plant in the 
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native quarter of Shanghai is of American 
machinery throughout, including pumps, engines, 
boilers, piping and tubing. 

Similarly significant is the fact that a majority 
of the breweries recently built in Germany have 
had American brewing apparatus installed in 
them, especially the new breweries in the South 
of Germany. Perhaps no other single article of 
export illustrates so vividly the practical results 
of the American passion for improvement. 
Another story that will illustrate this tendency 
came to light recently. A famous English firm 
sold the American rights of a patent to one of the 
biggest corporations in this country. Within the 
past two months a contract for over $100,000 was 
given out in South Africa for the supplying of 
machinery manufactured under this particular 
patent. The English and American concerns 
were rival bidders. The American was the suc- 
cessful bidder and got the contract, not because 
his price was lower but because American engi- 
neers had made improvements that enabled the 
machine to do more and better work in a given 
time than the original English machine could do. 

Barber shop equipment for Russia, boot polish 
and dress shields for France, and clay pigeons 
for England, are some of the other exports that 
may be classed among oddities. A firm in 
Cleveland, O., recently received from an English 
house an order for 2,000,000 clay pigeons. Ina 
recent exposition in Copenhagen wholly devoted 
to rat-traps the three exhibiting American firms— 
one a cooperative community—received awards 
for inventions. 

They prefer American bath-tubs in Australia 
to the immemorial British kind, and in South 
Africa, where the British army has been more 
largely supplied from America than anyone has 
supposed, the American wagons, drawn by Ameri- 
can mules, were so far superior to others that 
Lord Roberts himself declared that English and 
colonial wagons could not compare with them. 
General Baden-Powell found the Canadian 
Mounted Police contingent among his forces 
wearing excellent hats secured from a firm in 
Philadelphia, and when he could not duplicate 
them in England he ordered ten thousand, though 
they retail at seven dollars apiece. He says they 
are good hats: he wears one himself. In South 
Africa, too, the discarded cans of American meat 
and fruit mark the road from Cape Town to 
Pretoria as clearly as whitened bones once 
marked the Pike’s Peak trail. 

The success of American locomotives and cars 
in every country in the world is too well known 
to require recapitulation, but two recent triumphs 
deserve notice. One of the fastest and _ best 
known trains in Europe is the “ Rapide ” between 
Paris and Monte Carlo: it is drawn by an Ameri- 
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can locomotive. The fastest long-distance train 
in Europe is the Oriental Express from Paris to 
Constantinople: that too speeds along behind 
one of our engines, a machine so powerful that 
an engineer said of the equipment : “ The ques- 
tion is not whether the engine is good enough for 
the train ; it is whether the train is good enough 
for the engine.” Other American locomotives 
were recently sent up the Nile in dahabiyehs to 
Khartoum, where within gunshot of the spot 
where Gordon was massacred what is called the 
Yankee Express is now making daily stops. 

Some of the minor exports also have a pictur- 
esque value. If “ Kim” and his lama had come 
up through Central Asia this year or last, they 
would have found in many Indian villages machi- 
nery housed near the cotton fields. The native 
engineers would have proudly shown them a 
shining brass plate, affixed to the whirring ma- 
chine, bearing the name of a well-known manu- 
facturer of cotton gins in East Bridgewater, Mass., 
U.S.A. Virtually all of the 300 cotton gins 
operated in Khiva, Bokhara, Samarcand and 
other industrial centres in that region are of 
American manufacture, and orders are on the 
way for at least 100 more. 

American pressed glass is an export on which 
there is practically no European competition. 
There is a rapidly growing demand in Europe 
where it fetches a considerably higher price than 
the products of the glass manufacturers on the 
other side. Australian firms recently placed 
orders here for $150,000 worth of glassware. 
American table glass is now almost exclusively 
used in Australia, the German and English 
makers having practically been driven out of the 
field. 

Probably no country of Europe favors Ameri- 
can products less than Austria. Yet within the 
past three months Carl Redlich, constructing and 
supervising engineer of the Austrian Government, 
came to this country to place contracts for machi- 
nery, to be utilized in various public improve- 
ments and to cost about $100,000,000. 

Conservative men in the trade assert that at 
least seventy-five per cent. of the mines in South 
Africa are equipped with American machinery, 
including the famous De Beers mines at Kim- 
berley. The management there is now consider- 
ing the expenditure of about $1,000,000 on exten- 
sive alterations and improvements. It is stated 
that the order will come to the United States. A 
recent estimate placed the value of American ex- 
ports now lying along the docks at South African 
ports at $3,000,000, the war having prevented 
the goods being sent inland to their various 
destinations. 

Orders are now being placed in this coun- 
try for substantial lots of pumping equip- 


ment, machine tools, etc., for improvements on 
the Suez Canal. The channel is to be deepened, 
and it is proposed that the entire length of the 
canal be lighted by electricity. If so American 
electric-lighting plants will be installed. 

Most of the electrical equipment to be used in 
the Mersey tunnel, which runs under the river, 
connecting Liverpool with Birkenhead, will be 
made in the United States. The contract will be 
worth about $1,750,000. 

The machine shops of the Government railways 
in India have recently put in American machine 
tools, as in Spain and other countries. Even 
Vickers & Maxim, the British makers of ordnance, 
shift their material with an electrical crane from 
the United States. Horse-shoes for the British 
army, elevators for South America, printing 
presses for England, shoe pegs for Germany, 
bicycles for China, scroll saws for Wadi Halfa, 
far up the Nile, coal for Belgium, granite for Eng- 
land in successful competition with the far-famed 
red Scotch granite,canned meats for West Africa, 
typewriters for Siberia, shoes for South Africa, 
preferred to English shoes because of their shape, 
earthquake-proof frame houses shipped in parts 
to Caracas, every imaginable American product 
goes to every imaginable corner of a hungry 
world. 


THE CENTRE OF A WORLD-WIDE CIRCLE OF 
TRADE 


HE elevator shoots one to an upper story of 
a New York sky-scraper. Back and forth 
through the corridor hurry noiseless messengers. 
A sign says: “This is part of our office. No 
whistling or loud talking.” On each side of a 
transverse corridor hangs a row of signs that read 
like the title page of a school geography ; and to 
left and right along this quiet hall are doors that 
lead to the offices and counting rooms of one of 
the largest export houses in the world. One door 
is inscribed “ China and Japan,” another “ Uru- 
guay,” another “West Australia,” and so on 
round the globe; the geographical title page is 
repeated piecemeal. Here diverge the ramifica- 
tions of American trade: from each of these 
bustling clicking offices one web of communica- 
tions stretches inland to every producing industry 
in the country from the billion dollar steel cor- 
poration to the humblest maker of shoe-pegs, and 
another reaches through steamship lines, rail- 
roads, junks, scows, canal boats, llamas, camels, 
cables, telegraph lines and mails to every hidden 
corner of the world where white men have pen- 
etrated. Here we see at work the machinery of 
the export business. 
In multiplicity of detail the business is as com- 
plicated as the handling pf an army. Naturally 
it requires army organization. Under the president 
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is a board of directors. Responsible to the 
board of directors is a manager for each geo- 
graphical department. The manager of the China 
and Japan department is held accountable, for 
example, for every transaction in his office and in 
his allotted portion of the world. Accountable to 
him are the subordinates next in rank, both in 
New York and in the agencies in Chinese and 
Japanese centres. A business mistake in domes- 
tic trade is serious enough, but multiplied by 
three thousand miles it becomes so vital, that this 
placing of responsibility descends step by step to 
the newest office boy. With the accuracy of clock- 
work each member of the organization does his 
allotted work. The West Australian manager 
has no idea whatever of the trade with the Argen- 
tine, but he knows all about the West Australian 
market. His agents abroad study the needs of 
merchants, the best kinds of packing, transporta- 
tion facilities, money rates, local customs, every 
business detail, and the mails are kept busy and 
the cables hot speeding the information that drifts 
home months too late in consular reports. 

A storekeeper in Brazil runs out of his stock of 
cotton goods. The agent for the New York house 
drops in on him as if fortuitously. He comes at 
the right hour, between 9:30 and 11:30. He 
wears a frock coat. That is necessary in Brazil. 
He does not slap the merchant on the back and 
invite him to drink. He is suavely polite. He 
discusses the weather. He begs for a business 
appointment. He secures one—for three days 
later, concealing his horror at the unbusinesslike 
delay with smiling courtesy and irreproachable 
Portuguese. And when the appointed hour 
arrives he gently leads up to business, displays 
Portuguese catalogues, quotes prices, including 
freight, agrees on conditions, and secures an 
order after a week, perhaps, of slow discussion. 
Turning the order in at the agency he represents, 
he begins the process over again with another 
leisurely buyer. 

A single code word is flashed by cable from 
Rio to New York. The messenger boy pushes 
it through the window of the counting-room in 
the New York skyscraper, where it is opened 
and sent to the Brazilian department. There 
the code word is sought out in a ponderous vol- 
ume as large as a half-dozen dictionaries, and 
then typewritten on a sheet of pink paper to- 
gether with a translation, which sometimes cov- 
ers half the page—an eight-sentence message in 
an eight-letter word. At once letters are dis- 
patched to dealers in cotton goods requesting 
bids on a consignment for Brazil, the price to be 
“c. i. f.,” “covering cost, insurance and freight,” 
or, as more frequently happens, a request for a 
price quotation is sent to some single firm that 
the Brazilian buyer has mentioned. When bids 
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have been received from the manufacturers the 
lowest in which the terms have been acceded to 
is accepted, and another single-word cable is dis- 
patched to Rio Janeiro—first typewritten, to- 
gether with a translation, on a white sheet to be 
filed with the pink order for reference. Later, 
when the cables have been verified by letter, all 
the documents of the transaction are docketed 
together. 

A week after the acceptance of the bid a letter 
comes from the manufacturer stating that the 
ordered goods are sent, according to quotation, 
“f.o. b. New York ”—free on board steamer in 
New York harbor. A bill of lading accompanies 
the letter. A check in payment is sent at once. 
An export house is not merely an agent but a 
business firm; it buys directly from the manu- 
facturer, paying upon delivery in New York; 
thenceforward the goods belong to the export 
house until delivered to the merchant in Brazil. 
Upon the arrival of the goods at the merchant’s 
city he pays upon whatever terms he _ has 
arranged for to the agency through which he 
deals, and the agency remits to New York. 
There are a dozen variations of this form of 
doing business. 

It is necessary to know, however, a thousand 
facts that do not enter domestic trade. Clerks 
must have at their finger tips such information 
as currency values, rates of exchange, hours for 
closing mails, the time that mails and cables 
take in transmission, the methods foreigners have 
of doing business. Such elements enter mail 
and cable times as this: that if a cable message 
is sent to Shanghai at the hour of closing busi- 
ness in New York on Monday, it will arrive in 
Shanghai and give the agent there a day to act 
on it and reply; and the answer will be back in 
New York at the hour for beginning business 
Tuesday morning. Such curious business cus- 
toms must be attended to as this of the Chinese : 
that they are superstitiously attentive to the 
“chop” or trade-mark on the product sent them. 
A large consignment of cotton goods, for ex- 
ample, was sent to China. The trade-mark had 
been half obliterated, though the goods were in 
every respect up to the standard. The Chinese 
merchant would not take the consignment. 
Every fact of this sort becomes part of the stock- 
in-trade of the export house, and if the whole 
vast world-wide business moves with well-oiled 
smoothness it is only because of eternal vigilance 
in minute details. 


WORD FROM THE OUTPOSTS 


OR all that the invasion of foreign lands by 
American goods is only just beginning there 

have been for years outposts at every limit of 
civilization where the stars and stripes wave from 
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year’s end to year’s end. And behind the flag 
there, as here, there is hard, conscientious work. 
The consuls are the scouts of trade and the news 
they furnish is word from the front in the new 
struggle of which the work done to date consists 
m ely of careful preparation and a few successful 
skirmishes. These men see the many obstacles 
which the American manufacturer must over- 
come in their particular districts far more clearly 
than he does, or even than does his friend, the 
exporter. The crying needs at present, according 
to many of them who have written their opinion 
for this magazine, are those of more direct repre- 
sentation abroad ; of an increase in direct shipping, 
cutting off the profits of many middlemen; of 
more commercial travelers sent to the ends of the 
earth by manufacturers and exporters; of cata- 
logues printed in the native languages and well cir- 
culated ; and of a realization that a foreign trade 
can be gained only by as thorough a knowledge of 
the ground that must be covered there as of 
the necessities of domestic trade. Capital and 
much hard work are as essential in the develop- 
ment of the smaller phases of exports as in such 
spectacular incidents as the big viaduct built in 
Burmah or the almost daily happenings in 
locomotive building. Nearly every letter we 
have received from the consuls has been full of 
striking information and interest. Extracts from 
a few of them will give an idea of the world- 
wide sweep of trade which has been set in 
motion. 


“The merchants and manufacturers of the 
United States, with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
are doing but little in the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg to secure an opening for their goods. It is 
not because there is no opportunity for the sale 
of such wares, nor is it because the fact that such 
an opportunity exists is unknown to our merchants 
and tradesmen. Merchants and manufacturers 
still send their literature in the English language, 
with prices in United States currency and expect 
to sell their goods by circulars and demand the 
payment therefor before the goods leave the ware- 
house in America. The boot and shoe manufac- 
turers in the United States know that under 
proper management there is an immense trade 
awaiting that firm who will run a little risk, spend 
a little money and go to a little trouble in work- 
ing up a trade abroad. The manufacturers of 
furniture know it, the bicycle men know it, the 
canners of vegetables know it, and so do many 
manufacturers in other lines. The reason is that 
they are not the born ‘traders’ that the Germans 
and English are. They are unwilling to run the 
risk of a new trading venture. They prefer to 
struggle with the difficulties which are near at 
hand and with which they are more familiar.” 

Stuttgart, Germany. 
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“‘ Nearly every day’s mail brings letters of in- 
quiry from nearly every branch of business and 
from all sections of the United States in refer- 
ence to the condition of the iron or hardware, 
machinery, clock, coal, wood, hat, confectionery, 
fruit, cereal, etc., markets, prices, etc., asking for 
the addresses of merchants in their respective 
lines of business and to be put into communica- 
tion with such. It would seem to me that a 
good Yankee drummer or agent traveling through 
foreign countries with a trunk well filled with 
samples could reap a greater harvest of orders 
and success than what can be obtained by sim- 
ple correspondence, which naturally causes de- 
lay, and such delay consequently may prevent 
the introduction of American wares.” 

Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


“IT am afraid I must tell you that Americans 
are doing very little in this district. Jerez is nor 
a seaport town. ‘There is, however, a great im- 
port from New Orleans and other ports of oak 
staves for casks. You will also find that every 
shoemaker has got American boot varnish and 
one or two gentlemen have got American buggies 
and are very pleased with them. Also, everybody 
seems to be buying a small Kodak camera. 
Americans have been here to secure a trade in 
agricultural machinery, but unfortunately they 
have not succeeded as our farm laborers are 
against all kinds of machinery that tends to save 
labor.” 

Jerez de la Frontera, Spain. 


“Americans are doing nothing practical to 
secure trade here. Sending catalogues etc., 
mostly in English, amounts to nothing. Existing 
conditions are against business. There is no 
direct steam communication between the United 
States and the majority of Spanish ports. This 
means two freight rates, two insurances, trans- 
shipment charges, delay, and increased chances 
of damage or breakage. In the absence of any 
treaty of commerce, United States merchandise 
pays discriminating duties. American commer- 
cial travelers are unknown here. American ex- 
port houses quote f.o. b. in a United States port 
in United States gold and on a basis of American 
weights and measures, which the people here 
don’t understand. Then they usually ask for a 
banker’s confirmed credit against shipping papers. 
European travelers (especially Germans and 
Belgians) overrun Spain; they carry catalogues 
in Spanish, and (speaking Spanish) they explain 
their wares, when they can’t exhibit samples. 
They quote delivered c. i. f. in Spanish ports, in 
English or French currency, and on _ metric 
weights: they accept the smallest orders, give 
prompt shipment, and accord three or four 
months’ credit to respectable buyers. Under 
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equal conditions, Americans should sell food 
stuffs and hardware here on a considerable scale.” 
Carthagena, Spain. 


“English and Germans lead in the Spanish 
markets. This sounds very peculiar when one 
considers that Americans can hold their own in 
England and Germany, but it is the natural 
consequence of mistaken policy. And the mistake 
the American manufacturer makes is in naming the 
‘European General Agent.’ The ‘European 
General Agent’ generally settles down in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin or Hamburg and from there 
is expected to control the trade all over Europe. 
If one considers that there are in Europe a 
dozen important countries, a dozen different 
national characters and, worst of all, a dozen 
different languages, it will be easily understood 
that a ‘European General Agent’ in most 
cases, if not always, is an absurdity. Spain 
is one of the most neglected countries by 
Americans although I feel confident that it will 
prove one of the best European markets for 
American goods, if certain points are taken into 
consideration.” 

Bilbao, Spain. 


‘‘ Americans have been identified with Siberian 
interests for forty years—Collins with his idea of 
the trans-Siberian railroad, Kiernan and the tele- 
graph projects, others as sealers, whalers and 
adventurers. Many made money and left the 
country as too primitive for comfortable and civ- 
ilized residence. A few remained and grew rich 
in merchandizing and fishing and fur dealing. 
Some of their descendants are here today. 
Enoch Emery, a Cape Cod boy, came out at 
fifteen years of age and is now, at fifty, the best- 
known and wealthiest American in Siberia. He 
has stores at Vladivostok, Nikolaiefsk, Haba- 
rofsk, Blagoveschensk and Moscow. His chief 
manager at Habarofsk, Mr. E. C. Huff, is also a 
New Englander from Maine, but residing when 
at home in San Francisco. Mr. Emery is the 
man who is said to have added 20,000 effective 
men to the population of Siberia by the introduc- 
tion of American agricultural machinery. Mr. 
Smith, long known at Vladivostok, was also for 
thirty years or more a prominent merchant here, 
selling ammunition, gunpowder, etc., and the 
establishment is still run by his widow. For the 
present American trade is at a standstill. To 
complete the disadvantages, the administration of 
the tariff, on account of inadequate force and the 
vast amount of knowledge required, is very bad, 
causing much delay and confusion.” 

Vladivostok, Siberia. 


“American push and enterprise is being felt 
all along the line in this part of Belgium. Im- 
proved machinery is doing wonders. 


The man- 
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ufacture of firearms, which is the leading indus- 
try here, is being revolutionized by the means of 
labor-saving automatic machinery, where the gun 
parts are made by machinery and are inter- 
changeable and much better than the hand made 
and for much less. What is true of firearms is 
true of other industries. Large quantities of 
machinery, zinc ore, corn, canned goods, boots 
and shoes, office furniture, farm machinery, etc., 
are finding a ready market here. There is still 
a market for more if the field was thoroughly 
worked. American goods are in good demand, 
but our manufacturers must be in a position to 
give longer credits.” 
Liege, Belgium. 


‘We are making steady advances, although the 
import is still chiefly confined to cotton cloth, 
kerosene, flour, wire nails, canned goods, and 
supplies for our foreign community. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of introducing foreign machin- 
ery, implements, clothing, etc., cannot be appre- 
ciated by the people of the homeland, who think 
that a new market open to four hundred million of 
people ought to make great demands for all kinds 
of goods in the manufacture of which Americans 
excel, but the mass of the people are poor and 
the cost of such goods, tools etc., as they use, is 
very low as compared with the better foreign 
made articles. Plows cost from one to two dollars 
United States currency. Harrows, fifty cents to 
one dollar. Hoes five to fifteen cents. Rakes 
five to ten cents and other tools in proportion. 
No wagons or vehicles of any kind on wheels are 
in use in Southern China, which eliminates at 
once all articles used in connection with wagons, 
carts, carriages, etc. As I have previously stated, 
by persistent effort in the larger cities and by 
placing goods on the market at cheaper rates than 
the home made articles, a trade is gradually being 
built up in flour, kerosene oil, cotton cloth and a 
few other articles of consumption. Nearly every- 
thing foreign that is introduced rides roughly 
over long-standing prejudices and superstitions, 
and the process of overcoming these must be 
slow, but patient, persevering pressure is slowly 
winning a place for many useful articles, and as 
the people learn to re-adjust themselves to the 
changes their introduction will be more general.” 

Fuchau, China. 


“Until we have a direct line of ships from New 
York to the Syrian coast we cannot hope to com- 
pete with other countries ; the freight brings goods 
too high to suit the people here whose first inquiry 
of goods, ‘ Are they cheap?’ is the chief item in 
importance. The articles may be almost worth- 
less but if cheap all right. Another feature that 
hinders United States trade is the subject of 
credit. Here they say, ‘When you like,’ and 
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‘yarina’ (tomorrow) is the day to do business, 
which is not the American idea.” 
Alexandretta, Syria. 


“ American manufactured goods are not yet 
known in this country, where they would surely 
be much appreciated. The only way to make 
them known would be to establish a sort of per- 
manent exhibition of American goods. If only 
some twenty firms would join in this scope and 
decide to spend about $100 a year each, I am 
quite sure that with $2,000 a year a very attract- 
ive and useful exhibition can be established here 
to the great advantage and extension of Ameri- 
can trade.” 

Alexandria, Egypt. 


“Curacao is only a spot on the globe—pos- 
sibly the size of a pinhead on a globe two feet in 
diameter. Since the inauguration of the Ameri- 
can Red “ D” line of steamers the proportion of 
American goods imported has gradually in- 
creased, till it now exceeds one-half. The bread- 
stuffs, the boots and shoes, the machinery and 
the coal are now exclusively American. But if 
we are to sell goods to South America we must 
send our best men to find out the exact tastes of 
South Americans and make goods to suit them— 
cheap and at reasonable credits.” 

Curacao, W. J. 


“The Greek people have learned that a great 


many of the products of our mills and workshops 
are far superior to those manufactured in other 
countries ; and being ardent admirers of America 
and Americans, there is a growing demand among 


them for American products. They want our 
tools, machinery (especially agricultural), watches, 
jewelry, thread, cotton, woolen and rubber goods, 
sewing machines, typewriters, bicycles, carriages, 
and many other articles too numerous to mention. 
We need a direct line or lines of steamers con- 
necting the two countries. Quick transportation 
and reasonable freight rates would soon fill the 
markets of Greece with American products.” 
Athens, Greece. 


‘“‘ American enterprise has made itself felt in a 
marked way at Harput, in Eastern Turkey, the 
traditional site of the garden of Eden, between 
the head-waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Within the few months which have elapsed since 
the opening of this consulate direct trade rela- 
tions with America have been inaugurated. A 
general agency for the sale of American wares 
and the representation of American manufactur- 
ers at this point has been organized. A com- 
mercial exhibit has been opened at the consulate. 
The consul’s bicycle, the first to fly over the val- 
ley of the Euphrates, has excited such interest 
and such a demand that a special agency for 
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American wheels has been formed. The author 
ities of the province are deeply interested in the 
introduction of American agricultural implements. 
One consignment has already been received and 
another is on its way. These machines are des- 
tined to revolutionize the agriculture of the 
region and enormously increase its productive 
capacity. A model farm near Harput will offer 
a standing object lesson of the advantages of the 
new machines. The American sewing machine 
within a few months has gained a permanent 
foothold, displacing completely all European 
competition. There is a demand for our wind- 
mills, our milling machinery, tools, iron-working 
machinery, shoes and for most classes of articles 
where cost of transportation is low compared 
with the price. The item of freight from the 
nearest seaport on the Black Sea exceeds the 
cost of ocean transportation from New York, and 
is the chief handicap on the commerce of the 
region.” 
Hlarput, Eastern Turkey. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE Manufacturers’ Association is just what 
its name implies ; it is an organization of 
manufacturers banded together to help in every 
way possible our industries. It takes care that 
before any national legislation affecting trade or 
manufacturing is passed, its views are conveyed 
to the members of Congress; and it watches all 
such legislation with a vigilant eye. 

It is furthermore a foreign clearing house for 
trade information. It will find out for its mem- 
bers anything regarding the manifold intricacies 
of trade, either by making inquiries through its 
established agencies abroad, or by reference to 
the thousands of sources of information on file at 
its offices; it will send to any spot advertisements 
of its members. It publishes a paper devoted to 
export trade, and a series of pamphlets treating 
vital commercial subjects as they become impor- 
tant; and for distribution abroad it sends out 
each year—not at random, but to reputable 
foreign merchants—a trade index in three lan- 
guages, showing to these merchants what Ameri- 
can manufacturers belonging to the Association 
can supply him with goods, whether he desires to 
purchase needles or anchors, tooth-brushes or 
locomotives. 

In New York the Association supports an 
“International Shipping Bureau” where ship- 
ments of goods are attended to from the factory 
to the port and from the port to the foreign 
merchant. The Association is one of the forces 
which are trying to smooth the path of world- 
commerce so that even the few geographical tradi- 
tions that still exist will soon have no more mean- 
ing than an American state-line. 





